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PRESIDENT GRANT'S SPECIAL 
AGENT 


Major James West dines on escargots in garlic butter, finishes up 
with demitasse and cognac, plays a hand of poker with his English 
butler (who cheats). His home is a luxuriously appointed railroad 
car; his job is to ferret out trouble along the borders and frontiers of 
the untamed West. 


Here West and his sidekick (a man of instant disguises) infiltrate the 
ranks of restless redskins as they hunt down a railroad saboteur. 
Along the way they pick up a cussing Irish beauty, a Dartmouth- 
educated Indian chief, a one-armed general, some wily Wall Street 
magnates, and finally, of course, the villain. 


THE WILD WILD WEST is a wildly entertaining western-suspense- 
spy-thriller...with a hearty dash of spoof. 
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This was Rail’s End. It was someplace, in the sense that a 
hard-hit baseball is always someplace, but not, from one time to 
another, the same place. Einstein had not yet told the world that 
nothing can exist without a fourth dimension of time; in fact, Albert 
Einstein was just about in the process of being born. 


So the men who worked at Rail’s End didn’t know that they lived 
in a truly fourth-dimensional world. But they were actually aware 
of time; it was their whole life. They were in the process of laying a 
transcontinental railroad, and it had to be done before snowfall. If 
not, the railroad company would lose the great land grant—every 
other section on either side of the roadbed for five miles out— 
promised it by the government; in fact, it might even lose the 
franchise to operate at all, which would make all the iron laid up 
till now a couple of streaks of useless rust producers. 


A time schedule was posted on the wall of the paymaster’s shack, 
lettered large by one of the timekeepers; the number of rods laid 
was in red, the number of rods that should have been laid in black. 
For the benefit of the majority of the workers who couldn’t read, a 
map of the western half of the United States was also posted, the 
finished line in red again, the hoped-for line in black. 


The difference was terrible. A hopeful notice said: “Ten Dollars 
($10.00) Bonus to Each Man When Rail’s End Is on Time.” 


Nobody was reading the notice, looking at the map, trying to get 
that ten-dollar bonus, or working at all at the moment. 


There were men there, however; but like Rail’s End itself, they 
were moving. Not toward the west, however, as the rails were 
supposed to go; they had taken off, in a ragged body, toward the 
east, and they were all running as fast as they could. 


Most of them were Irish, some of them were Cornish or Welsh, 
some were just plain Americans off the farms or out of the city 
gutters. Some of them wore the big hats and the boots of the West, 
and some stuck to the derbies and even—occasionally—the starched 
collars of the East. 


A politician would have despaired at the thought of making all of 
them do any one thing; they were too divergent in their origins and 
tastes. But something super-political had moved them now; they 
were a mob, but a mob with a single idea—to get out of there and 
run back to Rail Head, five miles to the East. 


They were already splitting up, the longer-legged and younger 
ones far outdistancing the shorter, heavier, or older men. In fact, 
the rout of men was sorting itself out the way oranges are sorted as 
they roll down an incline with different sized holes in it. A number 
of the laborers were sprawling on the ground, knocked aside by 
faster runners. 


No matter how exhausted, windless, red-faced the men got, they 
continued to run. 


And they ran silently. No one wasted his breath shouting. Here 
was a bandy-legged, derby-hatted Irishman, dressed in black pants, 
a striped shirt buttoned up to its collarless neck—and only one 
shoe. He had cast the other in his flight, but he hadn’t stopped to 
pick it up, and now his bright red sock was wearing through and 
showing the sole of his bare foot, at first callused and black, but 
now beginning to turn as red as the sock as the sandy soil ate 
through. 


And here was a bareheaded, sandy-haired farm boy, gawkily tall, 
painfully thin except for a beer-barrel belly. His broad leather belt, 
stiffened by a hundred days of sweaty labor, had split in the back, 
between his kidneys. He managed to keep on running, both hands 
holding his pants up. 

And here was the night watchman, a peg-legged veteran of the 
Civil War, running as fast as anyone else, his one real leg leaping 
from tie to tie on the roadbed, his peg clicking on the gravel 
between the ties. 

It should have been a very funny sight, that stream of male 


humanity pouring to the east. It wasn’t funny at all. Because 
different as each man was from all the others—in height, breadth, 


clothing, and color of hair—they all had one thing in common. 
Every one of them had a look of absolute terror on his face. 


The stream of humanity poured on, and then it broke and split 
into two points, one on either side of the track; and finally it 
stopped. 


There was a man on a flatcar there, with an assistant to help him 
pump the little vehicle along. He had halted the flight out of Egypt 
by a very simple method; he was pointing a shotgun at the leaders 
of that flight, and he had two Colt navy revolvers strapped to his 
waist. 


His voice was as Irish as any gandy dancer’s there. He was using 
that voice as loudly as he could: “Turn around, you gutless spawn of 
an Englishman’s garbage heap! Turn back, you rat-livered spalpeens 
of hell, or Pll throw you out with the tea leaves! There’s track to be 
laid up yonder, and money to be made for laying it, and you 
quitting in the middle of the morning! Turn around and earn your 
whiskey money, or it’s dry you’ll go on Saturday night!:’ 


One of the men, a giant made taller by a black sombrero, had 
enough breath left to answer him. “Mr. Parnell, I’m quittin’ if I have 
to walk clear to Kansas to find me another job. This ain’t no place 
for a life-lovin’ man.” 


In a perfect rage of frustration Parnell threw his hands up at the 
sky, the big shotgun held easily in one of them. He was a very big 
man in all directions, so well balanced in height and width that he 
didn’t look very large. “All right, then. Stay here, all you rotten 
tarriers, and I’ll go and see for my very own self. Pump, Art!” 


His helper shook his head. “I’m after being one of those life- 
lovin’ men me own self, Mr. Parnell.” 


Parnell laughed, without humor, and took one of the six-shooters 
out of his belt. “Catch a few pounds of equalizer, my life-loving 
boyo,” he said. “Come along with me, and [ll promise you'll not be 
the last of the McGreavys, Art.” 


Art McGreavy caught the gun and shoved it into his own 
waistband. “And at that, Mr. Parnell, it doesn’t make me happy, but 
it helps.” He bent to the handles. 

They went up the track at a good clip, two big and strong men 
both pumping hard. Behind them the fleeing pick-andshovel men 
and gandy dancers had stopped their flight, as though the handcar 


had the power to stop whatever evil had driven the men out of 
Rail’s End. 


The car didn’t go all the way; Parnell, facing forward, saw that 
the last pair of rails hadn’t yet been spiked to the ties, that the 
ballast wasn’t tamped down yet between the ties, and he stopped 
pumping and threw his weight on the brake. Then he jumped off. 


Art McGreavy said, “Pll be waitin’ here, Mr. Parnell. We wouldn’t 
want that them or they or it should be stealing your personal 
handcar.” 


“And you'll be coming with me, Art. We never lost a handcar yet. 
And what are you wearing that Western shillelagh for, if not to 
protect yourself?” 


Art McGreavy sighed. “If you say so, your honor.” 


Parnell laughed. “You’re so Irish, Art, you sometimes make me 
feel like a Dutchman.” He started walking up the hill that the right- 
of-way skirted. Behind him he could hear the crunch of Art 
McGreavy’s boots. It was a comforting sound. 


Then Parnell went around a corner of the little rise and stopped 
dead. Behind him Art said, “Saints and all the holy names preserve 
and keep us.” There was a reverence in the big roustabout’s voice 
that Parnell had never heard before. 


In front of them a gallows had been made, rudely, but resting the 
ends of a tie across the top of a barrow pit where the wheelbarrows 
loaded with ballast. Or had loaded; no work was going on now, and 
it was so quiet the engineer could hear Art McGreavy breathing. 
When a prairie chicken boomed someplace far off, Parnell almost 
jumped. 

Hanging from the gallows were four men. Roughnecks, 
roustabouts, pick-and-shovel tarriers: just common day laborers, 
who would labor no more. Parnell said softly, “Just four.” 


“Yesterday it was five,” Art said. 


“Sure,” Parnell said. He was fighting hard to keep his voice calm 
and steady, as a leader should in time of trouble. He was field 
engineer in charge of Rail’s End; it was up to him to keep the men 
from knowing how very frightened he was. “Sure. The note we got 
said five a day till the company paid the Indians to lay off. 
Yesterday five, today four. Got any ideas, Art?” 


Art McGreavy said, “The dirty, murderin’ heathens were scared 
away before they could get the fifth.” 


Parnell said absently, “Look like Indian work to you? Could be, 
Art.” He clapped his palms together as though dusting them after 
giving a chalky lecture. “All right. Cassidy, Denniston, Connell—and 
Danny. God in heaven.” 


“A terrible thing,” Art said. 
“All Catholics, Art?” 


“All Irish. Pm not sure about Denniston, now. Could be, could 
have been North of Ireland, an Oranger...” 


“Take the handcar-pump it yourself till you can pick up a man to 
help—get the padre. Better get that minister who’s been trying to 
run a mission in Rail Head in case Denniston...Bring back some 
sheets or something to cover them.” 


Art McGreavy said, “Well...” 


Parnell turned on him. It was a relief to put his back to the four 
corpses. Danny had been a friend. “Or I’ll go, McGreavy. And you 
can stay here and cut down the bodies, stand watch against coyotes 
getting them. It’s up to you.” 


“Tm on my way, Mr. Parnell.” 


Parnell stood there, watching the big roughneck scramble down 
the hill, not bothering to go back on the easier path up which 
they’d climbed. When McGreavy was out of sight and the noise of 
the handcar could be heard, the engineer turned back, fishing in his 
pocket for his big clasp knife. 


A meadowlark sang. Could be Indians. So could the drumming of 
the prairie hen. Anything could be Indians out here on these 
damned plains. 


He studied the knots. The rope had been stolen from the railroad. 
Anybody could have done that, Indian or white. But would a hostile 
Indian have known how to tie a hangman’s knot, neatly, so the 
noose came right under the ear? 


It seemed unlikely. And would Indians know to ask for fifty 
thousand dollars in gold? Well, maybe, if one of them had been 
educated in a mission or at a government boarding school. Just 
possibly. Indians usually just said “a lot” if the number was more 
than a hundred. 


I am not an expert on “Lo, the poor redskin,” Parnell thought, 
unclasping the knife. I am an engineer, and if I don’t handle this 
right Ill be looking for another profession; an engineer who doesn’t 
finish an assignment doesn’t get a chance to explain. 


Poor Parnell! 


He shrugged and stepped forward, cut the rope above old 
Danny’s ear, caught the body before it could fall. Lay the bodies out 
decently, throw the nooses away, get the priest, make a big 
hullabaloo about a burial party, give a wake at company expense, 
and maybe some of the men would go back to work. The pay was 
high, and there were long lines of jobless back east; the men knew 
that. 


He cut down Denniston next, laid him alongside Danny, 
straightened up, ran the back of his hand across his forehead. The 
heat of the day was building up, and the breeze hadn’t started yet. 


He ought to give the men the rest of the day off, at least. In 
honor of the dead. But if five were killed every day—He had a 
railroad to lay. Men who signed on to make roadbed weren’t tea- 
sipping lilies, though the Irishmen drank enough tea, as he did 
himself. And speaking of that, Parnell, a cup would go real well just 
now. 


He reached up, steadied the rope above Cassidy, and swung hard 
against it with his knife. 


And that was the last thing he ever did. The body came down all 
right, and he caught it. But as it came it pulled a thin cord down 
from the top of the crosstie, and that pulled a trigger someplace, 
and the whole gallows, bodies and all, exploded. 


Somebody had not only stolen rope from the company; part of a 
case of dynamite was missing too. There is always stealing in a 
railroad camp. 


But Parnell would never have to look into the theft. Parnell 
would never have to do anything again, including being buried. 
There wasn’t enough left of Parnell to gather up; any prayers said 
over him would have to be said to stained rock and scorched grama 
grass. 

He had been forty-four years old, and he had graduated second 
in his class at Lehigh years before. There had been a good deal of 
promise in Parnell, the fifth man to die on the second day after the 


threat. 
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To the south and east a railroad had already been built. It 
didn’t go very far, just from the Gulf of Mexico up to Houston. But 
it connected there with some other lines; if you wanted to go west 
and north, as Jim West did, you had to backtrack almost to the 
Louisiana line, then follow up the west side of the Mississippi 
valley, into Kansas, and then out along the new construction, of 
which Parnell’s Rail’s End was the spearhead. 


Jim West stopped tracing the route on the big wall map. “Can 
do, Orrin?” 

His engine driver nodded grimly. “Can do. Here, here, and here.” 
He touched the map. “The coal is lousy and we’ll make poor speed. 
Here, for about fifty miles, it’s all downgrade, and we’ll make up 
some of the time we'll lose from the bad coal. The rest of it is just 
plain plugging along.” 

“Get to it then, old boy.” 


Orrin Cobb never spoke unless he had to; when he did it was 
about railroads and locomotives, coal and water. He had, 
apparently, been born in the cab of a locomotive; if he knew 
anything else, he never admitted it. He left the private car by the 
front vestibule, and Jim could hear him scrambling across the coal 
in the tender, yelling to his fireman to get steam up. 


West was sitting at his dining table, next to the window. He 
stared out at the damp terrain of Gulf Coast Texas and called, 
“Coffee, Paxton. Cognac.” 

An intensely grave British voice said, “At once, sir,” from the 
galley. 

West looked at the telegram in his hand; he’d read it three times, 


enough to remember it the rest of his life. Well, the United States 
government didn’t give him a private car, his own locomotive, an 
assistant, and enough money to hire a butler-valet for sitting in a 
railroad yard. Hed come down here to find out who’d switched 
counterfeit money for good in a dockyard payroll; he’d found out, 
turned the men over to the local sheriff to hold for the Secret 
Service, and it was time to roll again. 


As he thought that, he really did roll; steam was up to Orrin’s 
standards, and the two-car train was on its way. West folded the 
telegram, folded it again, began tearing it up. Then be set a match 
to the confetti, though there was no one in the car but his personal 
staff. 

His assistant, Artemus Gordon, came out of his compartment as 
the last of the yard went by the windows. “Where to?” 

“The lone prayree,” West said. Paxton came out of the galley, 
served the coffee and the tiny, thin glass of brandy with a flourish, 
then brought himself to the relaxed semiattention of a well-trained 
English butler. 

Well, he could have been a real butler once, Jim thought. 

He certainly was English; no one could fake that accent. He let 
Paxton stand there and said, “Artemus, you ever been an Indian?” 

“Plains Indian? Sure. What tribe?” 

West looked at the map, shrugged. “Cheyenne.” 

Artemus nodded. “Big Chief Popcorn see you later.” He went 
down the aisle, swaying a little as Orrin picked up speed, and 
disappeared back into his compartment. 

West sipped his coffee, then the cognac. “Very good,” he said. 

“There was a French ship in port, sir. I happened to know one of 
the sailors.” 

“Smuggled?” Jim chuckled. “I hope there isn’t a federal officer 
listening.” 

The butler allowed himself a brief smile. “Sir.” 

“Yes, Paxton?” 

“This is Friday, sir.” 

James West sighed, said, “So it is.” He turned, opened the panel 
between the windows. A blackboard there had “$18,000” written 
on it. Underneath there were deductions and dates written. The 


final total stood at $11,600. Jim tapped it. “You're still pretty far in 
the hole, Paxton.” 


“T am aware of the amount, sir!” The portly valet seemed to be 
quivering with indignation. “But I still don’t know how it happened, 
sir.” 

“Simple,” West said. “We were each holding four aces. So I 
looked at the backs. We were playing with red cards, but your backs 
were blues.” 


“I still don’t understand, sir.” 

West laughed. “You’re getting old. Maybe you’d better stick to 
straight buttling. Leave the swindle, the switch, and the con to your 
juniors.” 


“Sir, I would rather be dead than legitimate.” 


James West didn’t laugh. He’d heard that one before. “Well, you 
have a steady job. At twenty-five a week.” He picked up a piece of 
chalk. “Want me to deduct it?” 


“Isn’t this hostile territory, sir? Double-pay zone?” 


The little train was out on a trestle now, cutting across 
marshland. “Nope,” Jim said. “We’re between cases. Travel pay is 
always a straight twenty-five.” 


Paxton sighed from deep inside his ample abdomen. His hands 
moved and a pack of cards appeared in them. He made the stiff 
pasteboards fountain from one hand to the other, back again, then, 
without resting them on the table, began shuffling them in midair. 
“Double or nothing, sir?” 


His employer nodded, sipped from his cup and glass again 
without taking his eyes off the cards. “Sure, one cut, high card.” 

Paxton riffled the deck out on the table in a perfect semi-circle. 
“Your cut, sir.” 

Jim reached for a card, pulled back, reached for another, finally 
settled for one on the other side of the circle. Paxton said: “Oh, sir, I 
wouldn’t try a simple forcing on you.” 

“Thanks.” The card was turned over: jack of spades. 

“Very good, sir. Pll have a time and a half beating that.” The 
butler reached down, without bending his stiff back. 

As the manicured fingers touched a card, Jim shot his hand out 
and grabbed Paxton’s wrist, inside its black sleeve and starched 


white cuff. He twisted and shook, and the ace of spades slipped out. 


James West shrugged and slammed the panel shut on the 
blackboard. “No pay this week.” 


“Sorry, sir.” 
“Tl just bet you are.” 


From the aisle between the compartments a deep voice said, 
“Scalp ’m, chief.” 


Paxton turned, staring. A full-blooded Indian, hair braided, face 
painted for the warpath, stood in the aisle. He was carrying a 
skinning knife with three scalps, one of them blond, dangling from 
the handle. “Gut’m quick, me.” 


Paxton let out his breath in a long, quivering sigh. “Oh, Mr. 
Gordon, sir. You did give me a turn...Are there people like that 
where we’re going, Mr. West?” 


Jim West said, “No. That’s a northern Cheyenne. I wanted a 
southern Cheyenne, Artemus. And don’t say, ‘Ugh, you-all.’ I 
couldn’t stand it.” 


Artemus grinned. “I wouldn’t think of it. But we’re a long way 
from any kind of Cheyenne country. Pll change the makeup 
between now and then. What’s the deal, chief?” 


Paxton said, “Oh, dear. The places we go! Barbaric. Pd go back 
to England instanter—if they wouldn’t jail me the moment I set foot 
on the pier. Coffee, Mr. Gordon?” 


Artemus said, “Black,” and sat down opposite Jim. 


West said, “Did you ever hear of a southern Cheyenne—or any 
other kind of Plains Indian, for that matter—asking for fifty 
thousand dollars?” 

Artemus shook his head. “No. A Cherokee, maybe. Maybe some 
of the Pueblos—Santo Domingo, say—would think of that sort of 
thing. But most Indians—no, except for one thing.” 

West nodded for his assistant to continue. 

“Gun buying,” Artemus said. “If they wanted to go out on the 
war whoop and scalping binge, and they knew where there were 
some rifles...Well, the man who had the guns could put a figure like 
that into their heads.” 


Jim said, “Nice work. I thought of that, but...What makes an 
Indian go out on the warpath?” 


Artemus shrugged. “Just because I look like this right now 
doesn’t make me an expert. Southern Cheyenne, you said. A gold 
rush in their buffalo range, northern Cheyenne coming south of the 
Platte River—the cousins don’t get along well together—a railroad 
cutting through their country...” 


West nodded, like a satisfied schoolteacher. “And a railroad is 
cutting into their range. So it makes sense. But it smells a little 
phony, Indians saying they want a specific sum, a big sum, or 
they’ll scare the track laborers off by killing five men a day. That’s 
not very Indian.” 


“Not Indian at all.” 


Paxton came in and put down Artemus’ coffee. “I had to make a 
fresh pot, Mr. Gordon.” He never called Artemus “sir”; that was 
reserved for James West. “And here, sir.” He placed a plate of snails 
in front of Jim. The odor of garlic came up strong from them. “Your 
friend on the French ship, Paxton?” 


“Quite, sir. He’s in the boiler room, an oiler, sir. Gives him an 
excuse to keep his face smudged in case he makes a port he’s made 
before, if you see what I mean. He says the temperature near the 
water gauges is just ideal for growing escargots. He has several 
tanks of them, breeding like mad, sir.” 


Jim gave his small laugh. But his eyes were somber. He pushed 
the plate at Artemus, who shook his head vigorously. Paxton took 
Jim’s cup and glass to refill them, while his master worked a snail 
out of its shell and popped it into his mouth. 


Paxton was back at once with a small silver tray. He put down 
dry toast to mop up the garlicked snail butter and then placed the 
demitasse and tulip glass in front of West and went away. He 
seemed quite to have forgotten his chagrin over being caught with 
the palmed ace. 


“The railroad asked the government for an extension on its 
contract,” West said. “Cancellation date’s breathing right down 
their necks.” 

“Yeah,” Artemus said. “But why you?” 

“Why us?” James West corrected softly. “This railroad company 
is a little unusual. The president and chairman of the board is 
Harrison Ball, major general, U.S. Volunteers, brevet major general, 
U.S. Army, and the only general officer to receive a Congressional 


Medal of Honor in the Civil War. I served under him.” 
“T thought you were under Buford.” 


“Buford died in December, 1863. Ball was a brigadier under him, 
got promoted. So I served under both of them. As a matter of fact, I 
served under almost every cavalry officer who rode for the Union. A 
second lieutenant does. I didn’t make major till my twenty-second 
birthday, toward the end of the war.” 


“Backward,” Artemus said. “So we’re doing this one on our 
own?” 

“No. Officially the White House is sending us to investigate the 
claim by the railroad that they need more time for reasons beyond 
their control. Privately, the President told me to give General Ball 
any help I could...He’s a hell of a guy, Artemus. Lost an arm at 
Gettysburg; after that he rode with a pistol in one hand, his reins in 
his teeth. Like Phil Kearny.” 


Artemus whistled softly. 


The train rocked along. Live oaks were beginning to give way to 
cactus mottes as they pulled away from the Gulf Coast. They passed 
a passenger train pulled into a siding; the James West private train 
had the highball over any other kind of traffic. 


Pans began to rattle and crash in the galley as Paxton started 
dinner; the wonderful smell of frying onions mixed with the coal 
smoke that filtered into the car even when all the windows and 
doors were shut. 


Artemus reached into a drawer under the table and took out the 
cribbage board and two packs of cards. He rapped the board 
suggestively on the tabletop, but West shook his head. He was 
staring out the window at Texas, but he didn’t look as though he 
could see it. “Harrison Ball,” he said finally, “Old Hell-for-Leather 
Ball. Soldiers’ nicknames don’t show much imagination, do they? I 
don’t know any man I’ve admired more, Artemus...Why don’t you 
get out the cribbage board?” 


Artemus sighed and began shuffling. 
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Two days later the country outside the windows was short 
grass and deerhorn cactus instead of rank graze and beavertail. 
Artemus stood on the step of the private car counting telegraph 
poles; he was the complete Indian, southern Cheyenne subspecies, 
Spotted Tail band, from his carelessly sewn buckskins and his 
carefully stitched headwork. He had been assured that there would 
be no Spotted Tail followers in the area around Rail Head and Rail’s 
End, but that the local Cheyenne were allies of Spotted Tail. So they 
wouldn’t be surprised if none of them had ever seen this particular 
dog soldier before or startled that he might have a little different 
dialect from theirs, but they wouldn’t try to count coup on him, 
either. The long braids weren’t growing to his head, but the scalp 
was. 


He finished counting, his lips moving, and dropped off the train, 
running a few feet for balance and then turning and trotting over a 
rise and disappearing. 


From the living compartment James West raised a hand in salute 
and dropped it again, but his assistant never looked back. Artemus 
would reappear when he had learned something, and not before; 
not much later, either. He was reliable. West sighed. He himself was 
—he supposed—reliable, or the government would not pay him as 
much as it did in salary and privileges. But unlike Artemus, he was 
always getting involved emotionally with the people he had to 
defend or investigate or attack in the line of duty. He wished he 
could be more detached, the way his assistant was. Too bad. 

Artemus had planned to drop off four miles from Rail Head, the 
tent-and-privilege-car city that moved every week or so when the 
rails were crawling out across the Great Plains. 


Like his assistant, West counted telegraph poles. They were 
making a little better than thirty miles an hour; Artemus had been 
gone for a full minute, allow for slowing for the yards, a good deal 
less than ten minutes till they stopped. He called, “Whiskey toddy, 
Paxton,” and the furry English voice said, “Yes, sir,” and almost at 
once the butler appeared and set down a short, squat crystal glass. 


James West swallowed half the toddy at a gulp and peered out 
the window. Paxton bent over to do the same thing, swaying with 
the motion of the train but managing to keep his dignity despite the 
clumsy pose. 


A couple of tents went by, small ones, gray with age and 
weather. Then a covered wagon, its mules grazing behind it, 
picketed, its tail to the tracks, a board across the opening, a barrel 
behind the board, a sign saying: “Whusky 10¢.” 


Paxton said: “Good Lord, sir.” 


Jim West laughed. “Somebody’s whose rotgut is so bad the 
railroad police won’t let him sell it in Rail Head. So he trails along 
behind to service the tarriers who haven’t got a quarter for 
something to drink that won’t eat their belt buckles away.” 


The signs of civilization got thicker. Music came out of a big tent, 
weather-stained but in good repair. 


Now the trail alongside the right-of-way had given way to what 
might be called a street. The squeal of the brakes could be heard; 
the telegraph poles were taking two and a half minutes apiece to 
pass the window now. 


Duckboard made sidewalks, road made the street. The tents here 
were big and elaborate; one called the Gandy Dancers’ Paradise was 
stitched so elaborately that it obviously contained everything a 
working man could want: liquor, gambling, women and the dubious 
privacy of a canvas-walled crib. 


Work cars pushed up sidings were labeled in the yellow and 
black of the railroad company: “Commissary,” “Paymaster- 
Timekeeper,” “Spikes,” “Ties,” “Wheelbarrows,” “Toolkeeper,” 
“Blacksmith.” 


There were wagons, mostly mule-drawn, and a few buggies with 
smart trotters trying to keep smart-looking in the deep mud; they 
would belong to the saloonkeepers and dance-hall owners, and they 
would be loaded in emigrant cars and moved by rail every time Rail 


Head moved. 


There were at least twenty men for every woman, and the 
women pretty much looked as though they couldn’t even attract 
one man back where civilization had reached. But they had covered 
up their shortcomings with ample makeup. 


Paxton said, “Lord, Lord, how far it is to England.” 


“Cheer up, Paxton,, James West said. “At least you’ll be able to 
get into any sort of game you want.” 


“No money, sir.” 


James West reached into his inside pocket, took out a wallet, 
peeled off a five. “No cheating, though. There won’t be a man in 
this town who doesn’t carry a gun.” 


“Tm sure of that, sir. I’m not so sure I’d call it a town, though.” 


“Just Rail Head,” West said. The car stopped moving; steam shot 
out of the locomotive and blew back into the car damply. “And 
we're there.” He stood up. “This is the forerunner of civilization 
coming to the wild, wild west, Paxton. Enjoy it.” 

“If you say so, sir.” 

The butler went and got West’s hat; Jim put it on, checked the 
gun at his belt, the derringer in his sleeve, the knife between his 
shoulder blades, and went to the end of the car and dropped off 
where Artemus had. 


Up ahead Orrin. was peering at something under the driving rods 
of his locomotive. West called to him, “We’ll be here three days at 
least,” and the engineer’s face brightened; time for repairs on his 
high stacked engine. 


There was one permanent building in Rail Head, a warehouse of 
brown tongue-and-groove pine that would be a storage point for 
section gangs when the rails moved on. 


If they ever did, West thought as he walked toward the 
warehouse. They had kept in touch with Rail Head all the way from 
Texas, and no track had been laid for five days; and each of the five 
days five men had died. 


He shook his head, opened the warehouse door creakily, shut it 
the same way, then stood there, his eyes getting used to the gloom. 
A black-and-yellow sign said “Office,” and a painted hand pointed 
its index finger up a flight of splintery stairs. 


He climbed one step and then beard a noise behind him and off 
to one side, where crates and barrels of supplies were stored. At 
once he was off the step and crouching behind a barrel, his belt gun 
drawn and pointing out toward the noise. 


There was a man there, straight in the gun sights. But as he 
turned, laughing a little, there was something wrong with his 
silhouette; it was lopsided. The man had only an arm and a half; the 
lower half of the left one was gone. 


James West straightened up, put his band gun back in its holster, 
almost—but not quite—came to attention. “General Ball.” 


“Major.” The general chuckled. “It’s good to see you, Jim.” 
“Good to see you, general.” 


The stiffness in James West’s voice must have been full of 
information for the older man. General Ball said, “All right, all 
right, I ought to know better than to come up behind you. I 
remember the night three of Mosby’s men tried it on you. I was just 
glooming around down here, trying to forget my problems.” 


“You’ve got a bad one, the—Washington wired me.” 


“Still in the federal service, aren’t you?” The general put his 
hand on the steel cap that covered his stump. “They let me go. A 
one-armed officer is good enough to fight a war, but he spoils the 
looks of the peacetime parades, I guess.” 


He shook his head. “If I had a regiment of cavalry, I wouldn’t 
have had to holler to Washington for help. But the Sioux are out up 
north and the Apaches in the south, and the damned fool Congress 
has cut the cavalry back to ten regiments; anyway, half of them 
kept in the East for those same fool parades I mentioned.” 


James West was peering through the half-light, trying to read the 
general’s face. He remembered Harrison Ball when they drove the 
South back out of Pennsylvania, remembered him bivouacking in 
the mud of the Shenandoah Valley; he didn’t remember him as a 
complaining type of soldier. 

But peace makes a difference, and so does a railroad instead of a 
cavalry outfit under your command. At least a command of troopers 
doesn’t threaten to throw you into bankruptcy court and confiscate 
the money your friends have put into your business. 


He said, “Who'll I be working with, general? You got railroad 


detectives here?” 
“Yes, mostly no good, though. I am in charge,” the general said. 


There was a bark and a bite in the voice that made West feel 
better. “Then Pll report directly to you, sir?” 


Ball moved out of the gloom and over toward the stairs. His back 
was just as straight, his step just as springy, as ever. “That’s like the 
young man who invited a girl to have breakfast with him. When she 
accepted, he asked if he should call for her or nudge her.” 


West laughed uncertainly. The old general didn’t joke with 
subordinates either. 


“What I mean is,” Ball said, “you won’t be reporting to me 
because I intend to work directly with you. What you see, I’ll see as 
soon as you do.” 


“T see.” But this was not the way West worked. He was a 
government officer—if a rather peculiar one, reporting directly to 
the White House instead of to the Secret Service or the Department 
of Justice—and General Ball was the head of a company working 
for a government subsidy. 


“What’s the matter?” Ball asked. “Don’t want to work with less 
than a full man?” He tapped the steel cap of his stump with the 
fingernails of the other hand, and West had a strange and rather 
horrible thought: How does a one-armed man cut his nails? 


He said firmly, “I never declined to take your orders when we 
were with the same outfit, sir.” 


“All right, all right, don’t get red-necked on me. I know you’ve 
got a temper; you wouldn’t have made as good a soldier if you 
didn’t.” Then the general laughed. “I see. You’re sent here to 
investigate me, among other things, see if my claim is valid. Fair 
enough. And you'll soon enough see that my problems are yours; 
come upstairs and meet them.” 


“Upstairs?” As he said it West felt he was goggling a little. He 
had come here to look into murders—twenty-five of them so far. He 
didn’t think the general had the murderers in his office. 


“My fellow directors,” Ball said, waving his stump at the ceiling. 
“Two of them. Wall Street men. Money men! By God, West, there’s 
nothing wrong with big money except the small men you have to 
deal with if you want to get some of it. I’m building a railroad, by 


all the thunder and lightning in heaven! And they are worrying 
about costs and rewards and time penalties and the rest of it.” 


They moved toward the stairs, West slightly behind. He would 
have to get over that, he thought; this was Mr. Ball he was dealing 
with now; the military title was only a courtesy out of the past: the 
military rank was gone. “You ask them for that regiment of cavalry 
you mentioned, general?” 


“Private troops? You’re damned right I did. Plenty of good 
troopers standing in the breadlines back east; yes, and officers too. 
But they said that would cost as much as paying the blackmail 
we're being asked by the Indians.” 


“You really believe it’s Indians that are making the trouble?” 


The general continued to climb the stairs. He didn’t seem to hear 
the question. “Money is one thing, and honor’s another. I told ’em 
soldiers don’t pay blackmail.” 


But the war was over; the soldier was home from it; Ball wore a 
plain black suit without stars and brass buttons. White stars on a 
scrap of watered blue ribbon decorated his buttonhole, and that was 
all he had to show for it. 


And a steel cap on half of his left arm. 


“Come meet the vultures,” Harrison Ball said, hand on a 
japanned black door knob. “Scurvy bunch of scoundrels. Even 
Quantrill wouldn’t have let them ride with him, and that’s the worst 
thing I can say for any man.” 


Following the one-armed man through the door, James West 
reflected that his one-time brigadier had become a professional ex- 
soldier, a pretty sad comedown in the world. 


But you don’t live thirty-odd years, fight a war, work as a 
presidential investigator, make friends, lose them, meet women and 
lose them without finding out that the world is tilted downward 
and most people go that way, gravity helping them every step. 


A man has enough to do to fight upstream himself without 
pausing to cry over the flotsam he passes. 
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Artemus Gordon, after he went over the hill from the right- 
of-way, kept on walking for a half a mile. Then he stopped and 
pulled some stalks of dry grass and some spears of sagebrush 
together, lit them, and carefully put a single buffalo chip on top. 


A tiny fire, anyplace in the West, was either Indian or some old- 
timer so long on the prairie that he was almost Indian. A single 
smoke was one man or at most three or four. He ought to attract 
any Cheyennes in the neighborhood. 


He filled a soapstone pipe with kinnikinnick, puffed at it without 
much enjoyment, but each time he puffed out he blew the smoke 
over his buckskins, doing his best to kill the railroad smoke he was 
sure was clinging to him. Didn’t matter too much; he had been 
walking along the right-of-way, if he was asked. 


He had been sitting there for two pipefuls, each puff burning the 
lining of his cheeks and the back of his throat, when he was joined. 
The newcomers seemed to be a family—a man of about forty, two 
squaws, and three children, spreading from six to about fifteen. The 
oldest was a girl, pock-marked, scrawny, and bow-legged. 


They were all mounted on pretty good ponies, with a high-boned 
Plains saddle under each rider, and travois trailing from the three 
spares. There were travois on the five dogs that followed them too. 


The brave got down and came and squatted by Artemus’ fire; the 
women and the oldest girl started unpacking the travois, dogs first. 
The other girl and the little boy started a game of tag, running 
silently at first and then beginning to squeal at each other. It was 
impossible to say who was “it”; each kid was chasing the other. 


Artemus handed over his tobacco pouch. The visitor took it, but 


before filling the pipe that he took from inside his beaded hunting 
shirt, he examined the headwork on the antelope kinnikinnick 
container carefully. Then he grunted and helped himself, lit up with 
an old flintlock that had once been on a gun, and said, “Do you 
have food, brother?” 


Artemus said, “No. I heard ducks, saw them flying. When I have 
finished smoking I will seek out water, and they should be there.” 


“No need. I killed in the morning. My women will feed us.” He 
called to one of the squaws, threw her his flintlock. She set fire to 
the pile of grass she had gathered, put two buffalo chips over it, 
tent fashion, and carried the firemaker back to her man; squaws 
among the Plains Indians did not throw things at their men. 


“You have come far?” the brave asked. 


Artemus nodded. “I had the red-dot fever,” he said. “I went away 
from my people—Spotted Tail’s band—so all would not get it.” 


His visitor grunted approval. “You could have taken your horse. 
Horses do not get red-dot.” They meant measles, often a killer when 
it got among people without inherited immunity. 


“My horse went away while I was sick.” 


The brave relaxed, visibly. In that country a man without a horse 
was suspect. He said, “We ride with American Knife. 


“My wife”—he indicated the younger squaw, presently skinning 
an antelope haunch—“is the daughter of Eagle Wing. We have been 
to see her people. Now we return to American Knife.” 


Artemus took two deep puffs of the rank smoking mixture. 
Willow bark and wild tobacco, dried together. It could be worse. 
Some Indians in New Mexico dried manzanita leaves; Artemus had 
had to smoke that too when James West was tracking down the 
killer of an Army paymaster there. 


“Ts this country peaceful?” he asked finally. 


His friend shrugged. “There is no peace these days. Too many 
white men everyplace. The buffalo are restless and hard to hunt. 
Why do the white men come to our country? There must be none of 
them left across the Shining Water.” He meant the Mississippi, the 
end of the world for these people. Artemus thought of the mobs on 
the streets of New York and Philadelphia, even of Chicago. Might be 
a good idea to load some of the Cheyenne chiefs into the car—or 


another car hooked on behind, he amended silently—and take them 
east. It might save a war. 


But he was probing for information now. “Does American Knife 
fight the white men?” 


American Knife’s warrior pondered this. “Not yet,” he said. “But 
when we are stronger, maybe yes. The white men say we are killing 
their people, but we are not. There is no living at peace with them.” 


“That is true,” Artemus said. 


The antelope haunch was smoking now, its occasional fat 
dripping into the cowchip fire. 


“T will take you to American Knife,” his friend said. “We need 
more riders in our band. You can take my daughter’s pony.” He 
indicated the girl’s horse, now unsaddled and hobbled out on the 
short grass. “She is strong; she can walk.” 


“T thank you,” Artemus said. 


The brave grunted. “She is Singing Wind. My wife is Dark Hair. 
My other wife is Blue War Band.” He didn’t tell his own name; 
many Indians were afraid to name themselves, for fear of calling 
down the evil spirits. Sooner or later one of the women would call 
him by name. 


Artemus said nothing. His pipe had gone out; he rubbed the 
warm bowl alongside his nose. 


“Yes, you can take my daughter’s pony,” his friend said again. 
“You can take my daughter too. It is time she had a man. She is a 
good worker.” 


“Thank you,” Artemus said, carefully not looking at the hideous 
debutante squaw. 


“Take her in your blanket tonight,” her father said. He looked. 
“You do not have blankets. I guess your horse ran away with them 
when you were sick. Good. She has blankets. She is worth two 
ponies, but these you can give me when we go against the Sioux, 
stealing horses.” He grunted happily, apparently remembering a 
former pony raid that had turned out well. “Take her in her 
blankets tonight, and tomorrow tell me if she pleases you.” 

Artemus looked at the girl. While he looked she turned her back, 
bent over the fire, and the buckskin skirt tightened over her 
haunches. That part of her was not bad, not bad at all. But James 


West would be waiting for a report, thank goodness. 


“I do not come empty-handed,” he said. “Not to any man’s fire, 
or any girl’s blanket. When I sleep with your daughter it will be in 
blankets of my own. I have white man’s money. I will go into their 
town and buy good blankets from Oregon.” 

“Spoken like a warrior,” his friend said. “But eat first. You have 
given me tobacco. You do not come to my fire empty-handed.” He 
took Artemus’ pouch and emptied half the kinnikinnick into his 
own. 


“T will eat with pleasure,” Artemus said. 


D 


There were two men inside the office as General Ball held 
the door open for James West to go in. One of them was a big 
fellow, portly, looking pleased with himself, and all dressed up for 
Sunday-go-to-meeting: black striped trousers, gray coat, white 
piping on his vest, three gold seals on a chain across his pursy gut, 
big black pearl in his silk necktie. About what you would expect of 
a Wall Street money man, Jim thought. 


The other one was a surprise, though. He wore the plain gray 
clothes and the plain gray face of a Quaker; he even had the round 
hat of one on his head. 


“This is Major West,” General Ball said importantly. 


“Just Mr. West,” Jim said. “James West, gentlemen. The war’s 
long over.” 


General Ball gave him a hard look and swallowed twice before 
going on with the introductions. Mr. Adamson was the big man. Mr. 
Penrose was the little Quaker. There was nothing Christly or soft 
about the eyes he leveled at James West. 


Adamson’s eyes had been borrowed from an angry pig, his voice 
from a hungry dog. He barked, “Ball says you’re a miracle worker, 
West. Haven’t got any use for government men myself. Bunch of 
snouts in a trough. What’re you gonna do for us?” 


“My best,” James West said. “Done my way.” 


Adamson’s red face turned purple. It seemed to James West that 
another vein broke in the prominent nose, but that might have been 
wishful thinking. He sputtered senselessly. 


But little Penrose laughed. “I fear thee has caught a crab, Friend 
Benjamin. Thee failed to tell Friend West how much money thee 


has in the bank.” 


General Ball’s cheeks had sunk in, as though he were biting 
them. 


“My snout may be in a trough,” Jim West said, “but when it 
comes out, it can bite.” 

“Apologies,” Adamson rumbled. 

West said, “My employer—good old Uncle Sam—is paying you a 
damned big land grant to build this railroad. You apparently can’t 
do it without help—government help, my help. So keep your tongue 
in your sn—your mouth till ’ve gotten you out of the mess you’re 
in and gone on my way. Then go back to hollering.” 


General Ball said hastily, “Mr. Adamson has put several million 
dollars of his own money into this road: He’s sold stock to many, 
many other people who came in because he did. Naturally, he’s 
worried.” 


Adamson had been sitting upright in a straight chair, a band on 
each knee, as though about to have his portrait painted. Now he 
stood up and said, “If you think I hollered for help, you’ll all wrong, 
West. I’ve been saying all along, pay these dirty savages and let’s 
get on with building line. Fifty thousand dollars isn’t small, but it is 
not all the money in the world, either.” 


“Thee talks bravely,” Penrose said. “But some of the fifty 
thousand dollars is mine.” 


Adamson said, “You'll get it back with interest enough to satisfy 
even a Quaker when the line is built and the land starts selling.” 

Penrose shrugged a mild little shrug. 

General Ball said, “If we pay, they’ll get their spit up and want to 
bite us again. Payment only makes blackmailers greedier. And you 
know how they want to be paid, Jim? In the form of railroad spikes, 
made out of pure gold.” 

“That makes it worse?” 

“It makes it more arrogant. Damn it, Jim, I rode against Jeb 
Stuart, and so did you. We went down the valley behind Phil 
Sheridan! Men like us don’t crawl to a handful of half-naked 
Indians!” 


Penrose said, “One of those Indians must have seen a junction 
made or ground broken. Thee must admit, spikes would not attract 


the vultures that gold bars or coin would. Not arrogance, I say, but 
caution.” 


Adamson said, “Either way, I’ve wired Chicago to have the spikes 
cast. Delay is piling upon delay like—like—” 

“Ossa upon Pelion,” Penrose said. “A quotation from Homer. 
They are mountains in Greece.” 


Adamson grumbled. 


General Ball said, “We seem to be getting off on the wrong foot 
in all directions. How long would you need, Jim?” 


“Three days.” 


The promise had a soothing effect, though Adamson muttered 
something about “big talk, small doings.” Penrose’s hard little eyes 
took on a happy shine, Ball swelled like a parent whose child had 
just spelled a hard word, and slowly some of the blood left 
Adamson’s nose and went about its business elsewhere. 


General Ball said, “There you are, gentlemen. It’s not much 
time.” 


James West thought that he wouldn’t have gotten more time if 
he’d asked for it, but he kept the thought to himself. He turned to 
General Ball. “Did you get any cavalry at all when you asked for a 
regiment?” 

Ball snorted. “One platoon. Twenty, twenty-five men.” 


“Put them out on roving patrol,” Jim said. “They’re not to report 
their movements to anybody. Get your railroad police up and put a 
heavy guard on every track-laying gang.” 


“We did that before,” Ball said. “We still lost five men a day. 
Every day.” 

Penrose said mildly, “You say three days, Friend West. That 
means fifteen men’s lives will be gone?” 


It was a fair enough question. West answered it as mildly as it 
had been put. “I think not. Maybe I ought to say I hope not. For one 
thing, I hope to keep the killer or killers—” 

“A band of filthy redskins,” Adamson muttered. 
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West ignored him. “—keep him and them on the move. They’ll 
know I’m here and working. You can’t sneak up on anybody in a 
private car. They’ll know the troopers are out patrolling, but they 
won’t know where. With those two factors added, the railroad 


guards may find themselves ahead of the game.” 


“Game,” Penrose said softly. He shook his head. “Still and all, I 
vote to give Friend West the chance.” 


“You know my feelings,” General Ball said, “both about paying 
blackmail and about Jim West.” 


Adamson let out his breath in a gusty sigh. The odor of fine 
brandy filled the office. “Three days, then. And don’t come back at 
the end of them asking for more.” 


James West said, “When the three days are over, Adamson, the 
only thing I’ll ask for is a chance to play poker against you. I think 
Pd win.” 

“Poker or any other game,” Adamson said hotly. “I’m a gambler 
down to my boots! Ask any man on Wall Street.” 


“T don’t have to ask. I can see for myself.” 


Penrose gave his little chuckle again. “I think thee has been 
called a tinhorn, Benjamin.” 


Adamson made the gesture of a man brushing off a horse-fly. 
“We'll expect regular reports!” 


“You'll get one,” Jim West said. “In three days.” 


He went out. Unhappiness rode his shoulders down the splintery 
steps to the warehouse floor. It seemed a cruel fate that had thrust 
Harrison Ball, the one-armed hero, in with a lot like this. 


Then his spirits perked up again as he got out in the prairie 
sunshine and the bustle of the muddy street. He crossed where it 
seemed shallowest, scraped his boots on the edge of the boardwalk, 
and then had to step off in the mud again to make room for the 
wide skirts of a more or less natural-blond girl. 


She stopped and turned toward him, the wired and starched 
skirts turning after her. “Fresh in, stranger?” 


“I just got into Rail Head, but I don’t feel very fresh,” Jim West 
said. 


She laughed, as though he’d said something wonderful. “So 
polite, and witty too. My goodness, when you get rested up, you 
come right over to Kate’s Place. You ask for Maude, and I'll give you 
a personal guarantee that you’ll have a good time.” 


Jim could feel himself still sinking in the mud. He hoped she’d 
move on before it got over his boot tops. But he removed his hat 


and said, “Who runs ’em here, chicken?” 


“T said, Kate’s Place, honey. Now, don’t you forget. Nobody’s 
ever lonesome at Kate’s, and we’ve got just a peach of a piano 
player.” 

He gave her the password of the dance halls and gamblers over 
the country: “Doin’ the best you can, honey?” 


The inviting smile died. “Oh. I see you’ve been around, mister. 
Big Hattie Doniger runs ’em.” 


“Tell her Jim West’ll be by to see her after a while.” 


“Ooh, I couldn’t get to see Big Hattie. You see her just once, 
when you come to town, and then—But I'll tell Kate, and Kate’ll tell 
Big Hattie.” 


“That’ll do just fine, chicken.” 


She flounced along, out of his way, and he stepped back on the 
sidewalk and scraped his boots against the edge again. He watched 
the girl turn into one of the medium-sized tents, and sure enough, it 
was labeled “Kate’s Place.” He went on to the big Paradise tent, 
passing up three or four smaller saloons. 


The Paradise was crowded but quiet. No work, no pay; no pay, 
no play. Most of the men at the bar were nursing beers and had 
been for quite a while, from the absence of foam on the glasses. 
Only one roulette wheel was uncovered, and the two men playing it 
were both obviously shills; one of them had been a bouncer for the 
Everleigh girls in Chicago once. There was a poker game going, but 
coins were clinking instead of bills rustling. 


Crime was not paying very well in Rail Head just then. 
Tomorrow would be different, when the men went out on the track 
gangs again; the paymasters would be glad to advance against a 
day’s labor. 

James West went up to the bar and said, “A shot, bonded.” 

The bartender turned to the back bar, got a bottle of Old 
Overholt, scooped up a shot glass, and put both on the bar without 
letting go of them. “Four bits, friend.” 

“Big Hattie hang out here?” 

“No, she’s got a private car on a siding. You a friend of hers?” 

“I know her. She hasn’t got any friends, when it comes to a 
plugged nickel or a phony dime.” 


The bartender laughed and said, “Two bits, mister. I didn’t know 
you were with it.” 


“Doing the best I can,” James West said. 


Two of the men got up from the poker game and wandered out 
into the street with the slow walk of men with no place to go. A 
locomotive blew down in the yards, and almost immediately after it 
there was the sound of a cavalry trumpet; the platoon had come in. 
They’d be unloading their horses for a while, and then they would 
be riding through the street to show the flag to the workers, if 
General Ball knew his business, which he did. That would get some 
of the tarriers asking for assignments on tomorrow’s work gangs; 
the yellow-striped blue was a mighty reassuring sight when you 
were in trouble, Indian or otherwise. 


James West drank his shot—it really was Overholt—bought 
another, and carried it over to the poker table. “Open game, 
friends?” 


A man across from him said, “I’m playing for the house. The rest 
are customers.” 


Jim doubted it; of the three “customers” only one’s hands looked 
like they’d recently done a day’s work. Two suckers and three house 
men made a difficult game to buck, but not an impossible one. He 
threw a twenty-dollar bill to the houseman, got a stack of chips, 
and the cards went out. 


Two hours later the other legitimate customer was long gone, 
and James West was a hard-won five dollars ahead. When one of 
the housemen had a good hand, the other two raised; when Jim did 
they stayed out, and the pot was lean. But it had passed the time, 
and here came Artemus Gordon, still the complete Cheyenne. 


Artemus came out of the night that had fallen on Rail Head, a 
new Pendleton blanket wrapped around his shoulders. He shuffled 
over to the poker table without raising his eyes to Jim’s. 

The houseman said: “No handouts. No penny ante. No Indian 
trade.” 

“Gottum money,” Artemus said. He reached into the pocket of 
his buckskins and put a stack of silver dollars on the table. 

The three housemen had been working for two hours for a total 
gain of minus five dollars. The open man said, “This one time, 
Injun.” 


Artemus sat down, letting his blanket drop over the back of his 
chair. The deal was to the left of the man who said he played for 
the house, but there was a houseman there too. 


Then came Artemus, the third shill, and James West, and then 
the open houseman again. 


The man dealing split the seal on a fresh deck of redbacks and 
threw the cards around the circle rapidly. Jim West picked up his 
hand. Two pairs, aces and nines. Eleven-to-one chance of a full 
house. He threw in a blue; no one else had opened. 


The houseman promptly put in two blues. The next man saw 
him; Artemus raised a third five-dollar chip. 


Good old Artemus; he had caught Jim’s signal and was fattening 
the pot for his boss. Two against three would be a lot happier game 
than three against one. 


The play went around, the pot fattening. Artemus was low man 
in table stakes; he had bought a hundred dollars’ worth of chips 
with his silver dollars and two twenties so grubby that the 
houseman had hesitated before picking them up. 


The Indian-colored hand discarded one card, picked up its fill, 
and Artemus looked more Indian than ever. The undercover shill 
took two, Jim drew his one, the houseman sat pat, and the dealer 
drew one. 


Jim West looked at his hand. He had drawn another ace. It 
would take four of a kind or a straight flush to beat him. There 
could be one on his right, Artemus could have one—but Artemus 
had just been playing bait, sucking in the house—men-and the two 
shills didn’t matter; they were bluffing, on signal from their leader. 

There was about four hundred in the pot when the betting 
stopped and the houseman called James West, who laid down his 
full house. 

The houseman threw in his hand, so did the two shills, and Jim 
reached for the loot. 

A red hand and a dirty buckskin cuff were there ahead of him. 
Artemus slowly took in the money. He had a straight flush, queen of 
hearts high. 

One of the shills said: “Damn, Injun, you got a nerve comin’ into 
town. Redskins ain’t very popular since American Knife and his 


pack of rats started killing the tarriers.” 
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“American Knife no kill’m,” Artemus said. “Indians not on 
warpath. All quiet in camp. Maybe later, kill’m all white men, they 
no leave us alone—not now.” And having gotten his message over 
to Jim, he shoved his chips at the dealer. “Cash’m. War Bridle quit 
now. Got plenty money.” 


James West suppressed a smile. It wasn’t Indian to say your 
name, but Artemus wanted him to know whom to ask for if he 
needed him. 


One of the shills said hotly, “You can’t quit while you’re ahead!” 


“Me play’m Indian rules.” Artemus wrapped the new blanket 
around him and walked out. Jim almost didn’t mind the fact that a 
big chunk of the money he was walking out with was his own. 


He cashed in his own checks then and wandered out. Full night 
was on the street; blue uniforms were mixed with the ragtag of the 
tarriers and the black of the gamblers and pimps; Rail Head was 
acting a little calmer now that the troops were here. 


But a platoon of cavalry wouldn’t stop the killing, or a squadron 
of railroad police, if yard bulls came in squadrons. He elbowed his 
way down toward the railroad yards and the sidings. 


The private car with the railroad’s name on it and the fancy title 
of the Black Pearl would be Adamson’s; the one without a name at 
all would be General Ball’s combined home and office. None for 
little Penrose; he’d stay with one of the others or take the cheapest 
cot in the cheapest sleeping tent. No, not that; the Quaker wouldn’t 
put out four bits if he could save it. 


Big Hattie Doniger must be the owner of the Niagara Falls. 
Sounded like she had a sense of humor, if not a very subtle one. 
James West climbed the front platform and knocked on the door. 


He had knocked twice and waited a full minute afterward before 
the frosted glass door opened, to the grinding of a key. Then there 
was a woman there, at least an inch taller than he, and almost as 
wide in the shoulders. She was dressed all in black, her long skirt 
falling straight to her sturdy calves, not at all in the style of the 
year. He said, “Miss Doniger?” 


“Not me, child. Pm Teeny, her maid like.” The accent sounded 
like the wrong side of Baltimore. 


“Tell her James West would like to speak to her.” 
“Tell her that, she’ll ask who the hell’s James West.” 
“Just a fellow who’s doing the best that he can.” 


Again the password worked. The “maid” said, “Well, you look 
tough enough and mean enough, and that’s God’s loving truth. 
Wearing arms?” 


“Yes.” 


The woman shoved out a hand the size of a buffalo liver and 
about the same color. “Big Hattie don’t talk to weapon bearers 
never.” 


Gravely James West handed over his best gun. The derringers in 
his sleeves would have to do if it came to a fire fight, but he was 
here on a peace mission. 


The giantess shut the door and the key grated again. Next time 
he came he’d bring a can of graphite for the lock, if there had to be 
a next time. 


A switching engine was shunting cars, making up a work train. 
Some track would be laid tomorrow, right up to the time that the 
first of five men died. The engineer blew his whistle, maybe 
because he liked the sound of it. 


Teeny came back, held the door for him. He walked ahead of her 
through the narrow aisle between the sleeping compartments and 
into the center of the car. 


It was the first sleeping car, private or Pullman, he had ever seen 
that was painted pink. And not a dull pink, either; this was the 
shiniest of lacquer. Blue flowers were painted on top of it, here and 
there; they did nothing to dull the magnificence of the setting 
provided for a woman who dwarfed Teeny, if not in height—she 
was seated in an overstuffed baby-blue chair—but certainly in girth. 
Big Hattie Doniger, in her setting of mother-of-pearl, was a very fat 
oyster indeed. 


She said, “No jobs, West. Business is perfectly frightful.” 


Her voice was clear as a young girl’s; he wondered where she 
kept it in all that body. 


“Tve got a job, Miss Doniger,” he said. 
“Just Big Hattie, my dear. No need to be formal. Not seeking 
employment, eh? Let me guess. You’re a cop.” 


Behind him Teeny made a quick movement. But Big Hattie’s 
clear laugh stopped her. “You never saw a cop in a clean shirt, did 
you, Teeny? This lad has been asking around town for me. Cops 
don’t do that, and anyway, the railroad company would send him 
walking down the tracks. My girls are a necessity, West. There’d be 
no men to build the railroad without them.” 


“Exactly,” Jim West said. “Do I get a chair, Teeny? All cops have 
flat feet.” The edge of the straight chair hit his knees, and he sat 
down. Through his spread thighs he could see some more baby 
blue, with pink appliqued kittens on it. Good God! He said, “Your 
girls are necessary. So you don’t want them to starve to death. 
Which they will if there isn’t a payroll soon. Which there won’t be if 
these killings keep scaring the men back to Rail Head.” 

Teeny growled, “You saying Big Hattie’s got something to do 
with—” 

“Quiet, my dear Teeny,” Big Hattie Doniger tinkled. “So you are 
that kind of policeman, West. Railroad?” 

“Federal.” 

“And where do I fit in?” 

“You’ve got a prime motive for seeing the work go on, the money 
go out. Let me know if you get any idea of who’s killing the 
tarriers.” 


“Me? How would I—” She stopped, nodded. 


“Yes,” Jim West said. “You’ve already got it. With no payday, the 
only men who would have money would be getting it from outside. 
There are the men who work in the houses, and there are the 
gamblers, but you’d know them and so would your girls. Somebody 
spending money on a girl, or girls, and bragging to her that he’ll 
have even more money soon.” 

Big Hattie nodded, her chins working like an Italian’s accordion. 
“Yes, Pll do that. I can find you around town. And now, no more 
business. Teeny, a bottle of wine, three glasses...Are you just out 
from the East, West? What are the girls wearing this year?” 

James West said, “I wouldn’t know. I’m just up from Texas.” 

In the galley a cork popped as Teeny opened the champagne. To 
the Big Hatties of this world, there is only one kind of wine. 
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Paxton was playing solitaire when West got back to the car. 
He watched the butler bring two hands out, wondering what fun 
the Englishman got out of cheating himself, and then went to bed. 


Between Big Hattie and Artemus he ought to get some sort of a 
lead by morning; the madame would work best at night, and sooner 
or later some move would be made to get the Indians out as a 
coverup. He was sure that they had had nothing to do with the 
killings up till now, but the fake would not work if, for instance, 
American Knife decided to lead his band off the range and into 
some Indian agent’s front yard. He wouldn’t get the top man this 
way, just some sort of dogrobber. But that was all right. A lead was 
a lead. 


James West slept. In the morning he took a happy bath, shaved, 
dressed in the clean clothes Paxton had laid out for him; then he ate 
a large breakfast—declining the bloater that was offered him every 
morning and never accepted—and started strolling into town. Orrin 
Cobb had one of his driving rods down and was apparently 
reshimming a bearing. 


When he got out of the yards and moved into Rail Head proper 
he at once saw something interesting. Very interesting. The rear 
view of a female human being, young-about twenty—tall, narrow- 
waisted, round-hipped, long-legged. He couldn’t see her front, but if 
it was as nice as the back, he wanted to. 

But what was most interesting about her was her costume. She 
was wearing Levis, tucked into star boots, a cowboy hat slung down 
her back, and a tight buckskin shirt. 

He had never seen a girl on the street in men’s clothing before. 
On the stage back east, of course, where it always got a burst of 


applause from the old men in the front rows of the operettas, but 
not on the street. 


And this girl was heading straight for the Paradise. 
This was a very interesting place, this Rail Head. 


James West followed the girl. He probably couldn’t have not 
followed her if he’d wanted to; those blue jeans pulled at him as a 
broken vacuum pulls at the air. 


Yes, by golly, right for the Paradise as though it was a stall and 
she was a thirsty horse. And yet, he’d swear she wasn’t the Paradise 
type of girl, though analysis is difficult from the rear. But she 
looked too fresh. The Big Hatties do not waste fresh girls on 
railheads five hundred miles from any other entertainment. They 
don’t have to. 


There she went, right into the Paradise, the saloon part of it. So 
she didn’t work there; the ladies were not allowed in the front bar; 
there was a side space for them under the big top. 


James West lengthened his stride and ducked through the canvas 
not two feet behind her. He pulled up before running into the 
delectable bottom that had caught his eye in the first place. 


The girl was looking around, squinting in the gloom after the 
bright sun of Rail Head’s street—a sun bright enough to blind you 
but never but enough to dry up the mud, it seemed—and in looking 
around she kept turning from side to side, which was very nice for 
an information seeker; Jim now knew that she was a very shapely 
girl any way you looked at her, not just from the rear. 


It would have broken his heart if she wasn’t, because her face 
matched her figure. 


There was a tint of auburn in her dark hair and a tilt of Ireland 
in her nose, and when she spotted the man she wanted, there was 
some brogue in her voice, “You, Art McGreavy!” 


A heavy-set man of about forty turned from the bar and stared at 
her. “Sheila, girl. This is no place for you.” There was almost too 
much Irish in his voice. 


As he spoke he came forward, a hand up as though to grab her 
arm and put her out. She whirled away from him. “And it’s no place 
for you, Art, either. My father was your friend, and him hardly cold 
in his grave, and you slopping around in a drinking place—” 


She didn’t get to finish. The heavy brogue of Art McGreavy cut 
her off, drowned her out. “And Parnell was a drinking man himself, 
as you well know!” 


“Drink and be damned to you,” the girl called Sheila Parnell 
yelped. She was spirited, James West reflected. “But don’t rot your 
brain out to the point where you are going around telling the men 
that the company ought to pay some dirty varmints for killing my 
father and Danny and—” 


“And if a bit of money would stop the killings—” 
“A bit of guts would look better on you that’s so Irish!” 


James West sighed. He would have to dig up an Irish 
grandmother from someplace. He thought. She ought to have an 
unmistakable name, like O’Toole or O’Leary, and maybe her first 
name was Dublin. 


Grandmother Dublin O’Leary. That ought to do the work. 


Art McGreavy had grabbed Sheila’s wrist. She brought it down 
sharply against his thumb and he had to let go. She started leveling 
her fingers along the bar. “You, Mr. Connell, I heard you agreed 
with McGreavy. And you, Nat O’Leary—” 


No, O’Leary wouldn’t do. Grandma Dublin O’Toole. 
“And you Smitty, and Monte Connell, and Dennis O’Toole and—” 


James West was running out of Irish names. Maybe Glasgow. Or 
was that in Scotland? He always got Belfast and Glasgow mixed up. 


Sheila Parnell was interfering with the business of the Paradise— 
at least the front room of it—which was drinking. The men she had 
named were too ashamed to drink and the others were too 
entertained. Or maybe apprehensive that she’d call them down 
next; a couple of fellows were trying to sneak around James West 
and get out the front door. 


The head bartender had come around the bar and was heading 
for the girl who was ruining his business. He was a big man, wide- 
shouldered, tall, and well worth hitting in his fat belly; James West 
started forward to do just that, but then it occurred to him to 
remain a spectator a few seconds more. 


Sheila Parnell was doing so well on her own. 


The big barman decided to use diplomacy. “Now, then, Miss 
Parnell, you’ll be getting a bad name in Rail Head, being seen in a 


saloon and—” 


“Bad name is it? And what sort of a name do you have, letting a 
bunch of yellow-bellied whiskey soakers lie around your pigpen of a 
place and talk about rewarding—” 


He grabbed her arm, just as Art McGreavy had done. She broke 
loose, just as she had before, but this time she didn’t stop there; she 
swung an open-handed left to the bartender’s rubicund cheek. 


The big whiskey dispenser reached out to swing back. Enough. 
The grandson of Dublin O’Leary O’Toole Glasgow Belfast could not 
stand by and watch an Irish lassie—or were only the Scotch lassies? 
—get belted by a bartender. Jim caught the big man’s wrist and 
hung on. 


Bartenders do not believe that peace lasts. This one was prepared 
for inevitable war; he had a bung starter in his waistband, under his 
apron. His free hand pulled the heavy mallet out with the ease of 
years of practice and started to apply it to Jim’s forehead. 


It would have done the work neatly if Jim’s head had stayed 
where it was. But it didn’t. It shot off to one side with snakelike 
ease, and Jim’s free hand came up and caught the wrist that led to 
the bung starter. 


For a moment it was a stalemate. Then James West let go 
suddenly, leaving the barman with his hands in the air and his belly 
protruding far toward his opponent. That was the original target 
Jim had had in mind; he now hit it with a left and right, and as the 
bartender doubled over, he got two on the chin to complete the 
dance. 


The man was through. But it is demoralizing for drinkers to see a 
bartender on the floor of his own place, so James West caught the 
big man before he fell, whirled him around, and frog-marched him 
behind his own slab. 

There was a topless barrel of whiskey there for economical 
lushes. After the bartender’s face and head had been doused in it 
three times he came to, sputtering. 

James West vaulted the bar, slapped a bill on it. “Drinks for the 
house,” he said loudly. 

If peace does not last forever in a saloon, war has never yet 
survived those magic words. The bartender wiped both his eyes 
with his knuckles and called to his assistants, “You heard the gent! 


Start pouring!” while the mallet went back under his apron and his 
other hand palmed the goldback bill. 


“Not out of that barrel,” Jim said. “Let it settle again.” He got a 
good laugh on that, and a chorus of voices, mostly Irish, wishing 
him health, and drank his own shot, and marched to the door. 


Sheila Parnell was still in the tent. He took her arm, disregarding 
what had happened to the last two men who had tried it. 


But she only used words on him. “I didn’t ask you to mix into a 
matter strictly between the Irish!” 


“Among,” he said. “There were three of you. Four Irish, if you 
count me. My grandmother’s name was Dublin Belfast.” 


Glasgow was definitely in Scotland. 


Sheila Parnell began to laugh. She did it very well, sort of like a 
kitten on the treble end of a grand piano. “She must have had a 
hard time with herself, mister. First name south of Ireland and the 
second one up in the Orange country.” 


“That’s right. She always wore one green stocking and one 
orange one.” 


“And it’s shame on you, talking about your grandmother’s legs in 
a common drinking saloon.” 


“We’re not in a saloon.” What shame and force had failed to do, 
laughter had; still holding her arm, he had walked her out on the 
duckboard sidewalk. 

“So we're not,” she said soberly. “And the truth is, Mr.—” 

“West,” Jim said. 

“Its worse for me to be seen talking to a strange man on the 
street. I’m in mourning for my father.” 

He said, “That’s what I want to talk to you about.” 

She shook her head. The fire and anger were out of her now. She 
looked sad. “I shouldn’t have come bowling downtown dressed this 
way. But Mrs. Connell came and told me what Art McGreavy said— 
him that was my dad’s own assistant—and I got so mad. I’ve always 
had a temper.” 

“So did my grandmother.” But he didn’t get a smile. “I want to 
talk to you seriously. I know what happened to your father, and ’m 
here in Rail Head to try and stop it from happening to anyone else.” 


“And to find the ones that did it?” 


James West dropped her arm, looked deep into her eyes. He 
hoped he looked in deadly earnest; that was the way he felt. He 
said, “That seems to be the best way of stopping this thing, doesn’t 
it? Getting the one or ones who did.” 


“We'll talk,” she said. “There’s the privilege car down on the 
siding, where you can get a cup of coffee, or my bit of place, with 
nothing but tea to drink.” 


“Tea,” James West said. 


She smiled a little. “Just a cup of tea,” she said. “It’s up this way. 
A small wagon; my father built it. It goes on a flatcar when Rail 
Head moves. It’s better than a tent, anyway.” 


“Pm sure it is,” he said, puzzling about why she was suddenly 
chatting so nervously. No matter. Maybe she was just uneasy about 
whether she should have been so quick about inviting a strange 
man into her house. He moved a little away from her so as not to 
brush against her as they went up the duckboard to the edge of 
town. 


There were no real hills around there, but the country rolled. 
Parnell had hauled his little home up on the top of one of the rises; 
a small tent down in the bottom completed the temporary 
homestead. The wagon wheels were neatly chocked with cubes of 
railroad ties painted freight-car red instead of being creosoted. 


It was a nice little house, painted white with green trim; there 
were flowerboxes and lace curtains at the windows. Sheila said, 
“Wait here. I’ll bring your tea out.” 


James West dusted off the steps leading up to the door and 
turned to sit down. 


Art McGreavy and the man Sheila had called Connell were just 
coming up the rise toward him; there was a hired man with them 
who looked German or Hungarian. He was carrying a knife. The 
other two men were holding what they undoubtedly called 
shillelaghs. 


Behind him Sheila Parnell said, “Now you'll be getting what you 
have coming to you.” 

The three men halted in a semicircle in front of Jim, his back 
against the steep little movable stairs that went up to the wagon- 


home. 
He said, “Anybody mind telling me what this is all about?” 


Sheila slid from behind him and ranged herself with the men, but 
off to one side. “We’ve been waiting for some curious stranger to 
come into Rail Head to see whether the money was going to be paid 
or not. The blackmail money,” she repeated viciously. “And you 
were it. This outfit I have on—d’you think I wear it downtown all 
the time? It was to make you notice me. And then Art McGreavy 
there and Connell, we put on a little act for you.” 


“I was ready to help too,” the man with the knife said. 
“So you were, Franz, and thank you.” 


James West shook his head. It was all a little too fantastic to 
believe. “But I—” Nothing he said would do much good. These were 
the sort of people who hated all cops, and he was a sort of a cop to 
them. If he told them that— 


He started again, “I understood the money was to be paid, if at 
all, to some Indians.” 


“There may be Indians in it,” the very Irish McGreavy said. “But 
there’s a white man wrote the note askin’ for the money. Mr. 
Parnell said it his own dear self.” 


“Art was with him just before he—” Sheila broke off. 


Stalling for time, James West said, “I’m here to help. Maybe I 
can’t tell you all about it, but—” He had a sudden inspiration. “Let’s 
go down to the sidings. General Ball will tell you all about me. I 
fought under him in the war.” 


Art McGreavy said, “And maybe you were a good man then, and 
he’ll be saying so, but there’s many a good man changed between 
now and then, and not for the better, neither.” 


Sheila ran forward, crouching a little, shook her fingers under 
Jim’s nose. “Be talking, man. Tell us who did it, and all who did it, 
and maybe we'll let you go.” 


Jim sighed. He said, “It was like this,” and then suddenly threw 
the girl into Art McGreavy, who jumped to one side, without 
thinking. 

Jim paid no attention to them; he was at once diving for the 
other flank of the little semicircle, both hands outstretched for 
Franz’s knife hand. He got the elbow, a little too high, and the knife 


flicked at him, coming so close that he had to suck in his breath to 
keep his belly from being cut. The arm under his fingers felt as solid 
as one of the cudgels McGreavy and Connell were carrying. They 
were threatening him with them now, and he danced around, 
keeping Franz’s heavy body between him and the two Irishmen. 


At the same time, he twisted, like a man wringing out a towel. 
Suddenly Franz’s fingers opened, and the knife flashed as it fell 
toward the trampled grass. 


Jim flung Franz away from him and dived for the weapon, got it, 
tossed it to get the right grip, and threw it straight at Connell’s 
forehead. But he threw it to land hilt first, and Connell went down, 
poleaxed. 


James West made a dive for Connell’s shillelagh and came up 
with it just in time to parry a blow from McGreavy that made his 
fingers sting on the club handle. 


Then they were fencing with the heavy cudgels, dancing and 
counterdancing, while Franz, one arm dangling, tried to get in to 
help McGreavy, but a side blow from Jim’s club sent Franz 
sprawling, his good arm knocked out; Connell was still unconscious, 
and there was only Art McGreavy to contend with. 


But James West was in perfect condition, and Art McGreavy had 
gotten soft in the short time when he—and the rest of the gang— 
had done nothing harder than lift a beer mug and drain it. His face 
got red, his breath came heavily, and dark half moons were forming 
under his arms. His cudgel sank lower and lower, threatening Jim’s 
knees and shins instead of his body. 


James West brought the club high over his head and then down 
on Art McGreavy’s hat; at the last moment he checked the swing; he 
didn’t want to become involved in a murder just now. 


The girl, Sheila, gave a little scream at seeing the last of her 
bully boys knocked out. James West turned to her. He said, “Now 
we can talk.” 


“Pve still nothing to say to you, you murdering, brawling 
Orangeman.” 


“Pm not an Orangeman, I haven’t murdered anyone, and if I 
wasn’t a brawler I might have been murdered myself by now. My 
name is James West—Jim to you, I hope—and the government sent 
me in here to investigate these killings. Including your father’s. 


Especially your father.” 


“A mighty likely story. Cops come at you with their badges in 
their hands!” 


Jim began to laugh. “True for you, colleen, as my grandmother 
would have said. And look at these three noble fellows sprawling 
around your yard; do they look like they were used to working with 
the police? Do they look like cop lovers to you?” 


The high color was going out of her cheeks; she seemed to be 
getting back to some sort of a normal state. “Well—I don’t know 
about Franz—” She started to smile and then caught her lower lip 
between her teeth and gently bit it. 


“Exactly,” Jim said. “The kind of men who come west to do hard 
labor always leave something behind that makes them shy off from 
the police. Not your father, an engineer, or General Ball, a man 
with a dream of a fortune, but the tarriers and the maverickers in 
Texas and the mustangers up north. Nine out of ten of them stole 
something to eat or a man’s daughter to cuddle or—” 


“All right,” she said. “But I still don’t know if I ought to believe 
you or not.” 


He went over and picked up Franz’s knife. He walked toward her 
with it in his band. She backed away, wide-eyed; he tossed the knife 
and caught it again, blade pointing toward him. He rested the sharp 
point on the skirt over his belly, thrust the handle toward her. 
“Trust me—or push the knife home,” he said. 


It was melodramatic, but it might do the trick. Her eyes widened 
even more—God, she was a beautiful girl—and her fingers fluttered 
on the knife handle. Jim took his band away, and the point wavered 
against his shirt. Then the knife clattered to the ground. 

James West bent forward slowly and gently kissed her on the 
mouth. 

She backed away from him, but the steps were behind her. She 
sat down uncertainly, head tilting up to look at him. He rested his 
hand on her cheek. “You need a friend,” he said. He gestured with 
his thumb at the knocked out men. “Somebody who doesn’t think 
everything can be solved with a stick or a fist or a gun or a knife.” 

“True,” she said. 

“Pd like to be that friend.” 


Then it was all over, and she was laughing. “Fine kind you are to 
be friends with a girl. Maybe twenty years from now you'll quiet 
down enough to be a girl’s friend.” 


As she said it, she moved over on the steps and made room for 
him. “Ah, and you are the one,” Jim said, “that I’d like to spend 
that twenty years with, even if I end up completely quiet. Any time 
you’re ready, we could start the process.” 


“Pm beginning to believe in that queer-named grandmother of 
yours. You talk this much all the time?” 


For answer Jim bent over and kissed her again. It went better 
with his arm around her shoulders. 


She said, “Now, don’t be rushing me!” 


He pulled his bead back but left his arm where it was. She stood 
up and turned. “If you'll be getting off my steps, Mr. West, Pll fix 
that cup of tea I promised you.” 


He said, “I'll settle for tea—for now.” 


Behind her Art McGreavy groaned and sat up. Off a ways a 
coyote barked and then ended up with the laughing wail of the 
little prairie wolf. McGreavy took off his hat and felt his skull 
gingerly; then he looked at his fingers, and finding no blood, 
grunted with satisfaction. 

James West picked up Franz’s knife. 

Art McGreavy said, “Has this dude been sweet talking you, 
Sheila?” 

Sheila blushed for an answer. 

Jim turned the knife, sending shafts of light dancing on the wall 
of the wagon house, on the grass of the prairie. “Aren’t you going to 
see if your two friends are alive or dead, McGreavy?” 

Art said, “Ah, they’re too tough to kill. Sheila, girl, your father 
would be countin’ on me to look after you, now that he has passed 
along to the saints. And he wouldn’t want you making common 
cause with a dude you never heard of before the sun rose 
yesterday.” 

“You ought to run for Congress,” Jim said shortly. “There’s a 
market for endless talkers who never say anything.” 

Sheila said, “Come into the bit of a house, Mr. West.” 


“Tm coming too!” Art McGreavy blared. 


“Don’t you mean, ‘TIl be a-comin’ along with yez?” Jim asked. 


Art McGreavy gave him a furious look. James West tilted the 
knife blade in the sun again. Then he tilted his chin at Franz and 
Connell. They were both conscious, but Franz was having trouble 
getting up; both his arms seemed paralyzed. Still holding the knife, 
Jim went over to him, stood behind the crippled man, and laid the 
knife on the ground. He shoved his hands into Franz’s armpits, 
pushed with his fingers. “There you are. You'll be all right in a 
minute.” 


Franz wiggled his fingers, staring at them with startled eyes. 
Then he clenched his horny palms together, gave a little wrench, 
and muttered, “Jah.” Then he pushed against the ground this time, 
his strength was back, and he came upright. 

He stood there, head down, swinging his arms. “T’anks,” he said 
finally. “I tought I would never work again.” 

“You'll be out on a labor gang tomorrow, Franz.” 

“Well—t’anks.” 

The burly man turned and started walking back toward Rail 
Head. His arms swung like an ape’s; his heavy legs were bowed. 


James West looked over at Connell, whose eyes were still slightly 
crossed. He kicked the knife so that it slid over and stopped against 
Connell’s boot. “Give that to Franz when you see him,” Jim said. 

The tarrier nodded. Then he stooped painfully, picked up the 
blade, and began shuffling toward town. 

Art McGreavy said, “Next time I’ll bring two real men with me, 
not hothouse powderpuffs.” 

Jim laughed. “Do that, McGreavy. And how long does a man 
have to wait for a cup of tea in this country?” 

“If he goes in your house, I’m coming too.” That was McGreavy, 
still stubbornly angry. 

“Come on,” Jim said. “Miss Parnell was after sayin’ that she was 
needin’ a chaperon, if I have my translation from the Gaelic 
correct.” 

“A very smooth talker!” Art said. 

The girl climbed the steps, opened the door of the little wagon 
house. “If words were poison, Art McGreavy, you’d be a whole pit 
of hissing vipers. But come along, if you must. And I do admit Ill 


feel more at ease with the two of you than with Mr. West alone 
with a bed in the next room.” Muttering “Shameless,” Art McGreavy 
lumbered after her and up the stairs and into the house. 


James West sighed and walked across the springy short grass. 
The world is full of Art McGreavys who pop up just when you’re 
about to be alone with a beautiful girl, fun spoilers who don’t want 
the girl themselves, just want to see nobody else enjoys himself. He 
should have given Franz money to bring a bottle of whiskey up 
from Rail Head; McGreavy looked like a man who’d drink the whole 
bottle and then pass out for a while. 


But you can’t think of everything. There was no messenger in 
sight. 

There was a little table with a bench on each side of it, a wood 
stove, a food cooler, and that about filled the kitchen. Apparently 
there was a little breakfast fire left; the girl had taken a stove lid off 
and put a battered teakettle over the hole, and there was a faint 
dancing of ashes in the slanted sunlight from the window, the result 
of shaking the stove down. 


Through a sling door James West could see the other room. Two 
caboose-type bunks on either side of an aisle, drawers under them; 
a curtain on a track down the middle. “Dad slept in the tent when 
the weather was too bad,” the girl said, measuring tea out into an 
old-fashioned tomatostyle teapot. “He was good to me.” 


“And youre after forgettin’ everything he ever told you.” That 
was McGreavy again, surely the most persistent nuisance the world 
had so far produced. “Takin’ up with all kinds of ragtag and bobtail 
that comes down the roadbed and—” 


“Give it a rest, Art McGreavy. You’re like an old lady that 
remembers just one thing out of all that has happened in her life 
and keeps telling it to those fool enough to stop by her hob.” 


“Whist, mavourneen, and bejabers,” Jim said. “True for you, 
Sheila darlin’. Give it a rest, McGreavy.” 


Art McGreavy slumped his head forward on his chest, muttering 
under his breath. Somewhere in his past someone had taught him 
the civility of removing his hat when he came into a house; a pink, 
shining goose egg was rising through his shaggy hair. It was, to Jim 
West, a lovely sight. The tea kettle steamed, and Sheila poured 
boiling water into the tomato-shaped teapot, which had been 


standing on the stove to warm. Then she poured more water into 
three cups and left them on the stove too. The Irish like their tea 
hot. 


Finally everything was ready, and she emptied the cups, refilled 
them with tea as dark as good coffee, put one in front of each man. 
Jim moved over on the short bench, but she shook her head and 
drank standing, the palm of one hand supporting the elbow of the 
other. 


She said, “There’s something I’ve never told about Dad’s death.” 


“A violent death and a horrible one,” McGreavy said. “I was 
there.” 


“There was a man who spoke to Dad,” Sheila said. “Offered him 
a bribe to do something; I’m not sure what. I was in here, and they 
talked in the bunk room.” 


She drank from her cup, her eyes huge and warm over the rim. “I 
could not hear all that was said, but I know that when Dad 
threatened to take the man to the law or the railroad company—I’m 
not sure which—the man said if he did I would be killed.” 


Art McGreavy put his cup down in its saucer. It rocked there, 
with a tiny clatter for a moment. Then the man spoke, “That’s very 
interesting, Sheila.” 


“Your accent just slipped again,” Jim West said. “Keep up the 
brogue, boyo.” 

“This shoots just as straight if a Kansas jayhawker or an Irishman 
aims it,” Art McGreavy said and took a revolver out from under his 
shirt. “Don’t move, copper.” 


Sheila cried out, wordlessly. 


Art McGreavy said, “It’s a hard world, kid. It’s likely to get 
harder in a few minutes, hard enough to cut your head off.” He slid 
from behind the table, the gun pointing at James West. “Reach 
down, slow and easy. Unbuckle your gunbelt and let me hear it hit 
the floor. You should have used that gun when me and those two 
roughnecks jumped you. It wasn’t the time to be the gentleman.” 


Slowly Jim unfastened the buckle on his belt. There was a 
chance that he could grab McGreavy’s wrist, but it was a damned 
poor chance; the table pinned Jim down, and in that tiny room 
either Jim or Sheila was sure to stop a bullet if McGreavy started 


firing. 
“Slide out from under the table,” McGreavy said. Sheila said, 
“Art, did you kill my father?” 


Art said, “No. But the people who pay me—well—don’t want 
anyone to find out who did do it.” 


Free from the table, James West began to feel better. There was 
the derringer up his sleeve and— 


Suddenly a hand caught his coat sleeve and shook. The derringer 
slid down to the cuff, and when McGreavy loosened his powerful 
grip, it clattered down to the oilcloth floor. McGreavy kicked it 
under the table. “Old trick,” he said. “Didn’t work. Sheila, go throw 
the stuff out of the long drawer under Parnell’s bunk.” 


“For our bodies?” 


“No,” McGreavy said. He sounded sad about it. “There’s a man 
wants to talk to you. He pays me. So you can wait. The two of you'll 
just about fit in there.” 


Jim West said, “If we smother, we won’t do much talking.” Then 
he added, “Not that I wouldn’t enjoy playing snuggle-puppy with 
you, Sheila.” 


McGreavy said, “Very gallant. But, yeah, you’re right. Don’t 
know when my man will get here; I got to keep you on ice, and 
alive. I got it. In that kitchen drawer there, Sheila, you'll find a key. 
Lemme have it.” 


The gun swiveled from James West to Sheila. The girl moved 
slowly, carefully. The drawer creaked a little, the house rocked a 
little, then her fingers came Up with a shiny brass key in them. 


“Now,” Art McGreavy said. “That’s the key to this house. I want 
the one to the dugout.” 


She shrugged, dropped the key back in again, brought out 
another. Art McGreavy snatched it and dropped it into his pocket. 
He said, “Let’s see. You keep your clothesline in the locker under 
the wagon, yeah? So march, both of you. Mister, you go first. Make 
a run for it, and the girl’s got her kidneys spattered on the wall.” 


“Very fancy talk,” Jim said. But he went—as cautiously as Sheila 
had moved getting the key—to the door and out. 

The stairs creaked under his weight, creaked again for Sheila, 
and then most loudly for McGreavy’s heavy body. McGreavy said, 


“Get the rope, girl, and tie up your friend’s hands.” 


Jim West stood with his back to them and to the wagon house, 
staring out over the prairie. They were not far from Rail Head, and 
the restless, nonworking tarriers might wander out this way at any 
moment and free them. Or lynch him, since Art McGreavy was one 
of them, and he was a stranger. Or Artemus and his band of 
Cheyennes could show up. 


Anything could happen. Nothing did. He felt the loop of 
clothesline go around one wrist and then around the other, and the 
line draw tight till his hands were bound behind his back. 


Then he turned and, helpless, saw McGreavy give Sheila the 
same treatment. He didn’t cut the line between his two prisoners, 
but held the bight in one hand, his gun in the other. “Move out,” he 
said. “You know where your father’s powder magazine was?” 


“You stole the dynamite from there that blew him up,” Sheila 
said. 


“Good guess,” Art McGreavy said. “Get walking.” 


Sheila snuffled a little as she went along, no doubt thinking of 
her father’s violent and horrible death. Once she stumbled, and 
McGreavy sent a hoolihan down the line that wrenched Jim’s 
wrists; the girl straightened up again, and they went on, over one 
rise, down into a dry bottom up another rise. The powder magazine 
was in the bottom of the second swell. It was just a dugout with an 
iron door marked with initials of the railroad. But when McGreavy 
had opened the door and pushed them in, Jim saw that the inside 
was lined with poured—and no doubt reinforced—concrete. 
Fingernails and teeth would not get them out of here. 


The door slammed, and there was the small noise of a padlock 
being snapped, and then there was nothing—no light, no noise, 
until Sheila started crying, softly and with dignity. “That won’t do 
us much good,” James West said. He knelt on the dirt floor. “You’d 
better take the knife out from between my shoulder blades and cut 
me loose.” 

The girl let out a gasp of surprise. She moved around in the 
complete dark. “Wrong way,” Jim said. “You’ve just looped the rope 
around my neck and you’re about—to—strangle me.” 

The rope slackened, and he swallowed again. Then he felt hands 
on his head, his shoulders, and she said, “I’ve got it.” 


“Stay perfectly still and Pl stand up. And be careful, for 
goodness’ sake. Don’t cut my hands off.” 

“PIU—PI try.” 

“Trying’s not enough.” 

His fingers brushed along her back as he stood. He should have 
told her to move away a little—that was a sharp knife, and he was 
awfully close to it—but he didn’t. “Use your fingers first; make sure 
where the rope is. Just cut one wrist loose from the other, and Pll 
do the rest.” 

She did. The knife was sharp enough so that the rope parted 
without any sawing or pressing. Jim turned around, took it from 
her, and cut the loops off his wrists. Then his fingers explored her in 
the dark. 

She said, “The rope’s on my back, Mr. West, not my front.” 

“So it is, so it is. But we have some time to kill. I’ve never had as 
pretty a girl as you all tied up before.” 

“How can you tell I’m pretty? It’s pitch-black dark in here.” 

“That’s why I have to look with my fingertips.” 

“You're a dirty old man, Mr. West.” 

“Not so old,” Jim said. He put a hand on her shoulder to turn 
her, then thought better of it and kissed her before he did. It wasn’t 
very good aiming; he nearly got a mouthful of nose. 

But then she was turned around and cut loose, and the knife was 
back in its scabbard under his coat. He reached for her again, but 
she had retreated across the dark magazine. “And you’re a coward,” 
Sheila said. 

Jim marked the location of her voice and started shuffling 
toward it. 

“How so?” he asked. 

“Because you had a knife all the time.” She had moved; he 
redirected himself. “And you didn’t use it against McGreavy’s dirty 
gun.” 

“The revolver seemed nice and clean,” he said. “Well polished.” 

“Ah, you’re the smooth talker, like he said. Like all cowards.” 

He was almost upon her. He pounced, suddenly aiming to grab 
her shoulders. His fingers just brushed the front of her shirt as she 


slid away. Still, it was pleasant brushing. He said, “Use your head, 
Sheila. Kill McGreavy, and we’ll never find out who was behind 
him. This way the man himself, as you’d say, will be after coming to 
call on us.” 

“You have a terrible Irish accent. It sounds like a German with a 
Scotch cold.” 

“If you’d stop talking, ’'d never catch you.” 

“That’s right,” Sheila said. “ABCDEFGIDJKLMNOPQR—Aahhhh.” 

But he’d hardly gotten his hand between her shoulderblades 
before she slipped away. 

“They might be coming back any moment, Jim, dear.” 

“All the more reason to—” 

“No, be serious. I’ll—you know you can do anything you want 
with me. I guess maybe you never met the girl that wasn’t true of.” 

He was breathing bard, but she sounded like she was too. 

“Ah, you flatter me. There was a girl in Arizona once who—” 

“Be serious,” she said again. 

“Its hard. But—you mean there’s more to tell about the man 
who talked to your father?” 

She said, “That’s it. Feel around, find something to sit on, stay 
away from me. It’s not easy to talk when you're nearby.” Jim 
sighed, felt around with the toe of his boot for a barrel, sat on it. It 
occurred to him that the keg was probably full of black powder or 
dynamite. This wasn’t the safest place in the world. 

He said, “This is earning my pay the hard way, listening when I’d 
rather be acting. You know, you’re a lovely sort of girl—even in 
jeans.” 

She cried, “Now don’t be startin’ that lovey-dovey talk again. 
This man came three nights of late. Maybe more, only if he did, I 
didn’t wake up.” 

“Who was he?” 

“T don’t know. All I could see was his shadow on the curtained 
pane between the rooms. A big man, and he always held a cigar 
between his teeth, talked around it. Educated man. He wanted Dad 
to fix the grading so the first train through would be wrecked.” 

“And of course your father wouldn’t.” 


“Of course. He was an engineer, not a murderer. But the man 
came back. One night he said if Dad didn’t do it, Pd meet with an 
accident. Dad threw him out then.” 

Jim West reached in his inside pocket for his cigar case, 
remembered where he was, and took his hand away hastily. 

It was so quiet in there that he could hear the girl’s every breath. 
He asked, “What sort of a voice? Irish? English? Southern?” 

“When a man holds a cigar that way, it’s hard to tell. Maybe 
that’s why he did it, thinking I might be listening. Pd say Eastern 
and educated, but I’m not sure. I never heard him say ‘ain’t’ or 
anything like that.” 

“Rare enough around here. Might help. Anything else?” 

“No. Nothing else.” 

“We might be here quite a while, Sheila. Lonesome waiting.” 

“And I could do with a bit of-what did you call it—snuggle- 
puppy.” 

James West felt like saying something himself, but his mouth 
was too busy on her mouth 
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James West woke up all at once. But no one was coming; a 
mouse had scampered across the floor of the powder magazine. It 
seemed to him that he had been sleeping quite awhile. 


He slipped his shoulder out from under Sheila’s head and sat up, 
rubbing his arm, which was asleep. 


There wasn’t a glimmer of light around the iron door to tell him 
whether it was night or day. But he took out his watch, flipped the 
glass off the front of it with his fingernails, and then rubbed his 
fingertips on his trouser leg and felt the hands. Five-thirty. 


Surely not five-thirty at night. It had been late in the afternoon 
when they were put in here, and that had been a long time ago. 


He went to the door. There might be some sort of hinge that— 
Behind him Sheila muttered something unintelligible and then 
began snoring gently. Very unladylike, but not at all unpleasant. 


He shook the door gently. 


And it opened, outward, and sunlight streamed into the 
magazine. 


Sheila sat up all at one time and said, “What?” Then she saw Jim 
and remembered, “You’re a fine, decent man, Jim West. Though I 
wouldn’t want to spend another night in a place like this, if it had 
to be, I couldn’t ask for better company than you.” Conscious of 
Jim’s gaze, her hands automatically went to her lovely, dark hair. It 
wasn’t necessary. Though slightly tousled, it framed a face that 
needed nothing artificial to make it beautiful. 

Jim caught his breath and just looked at her for a long moment. 
He finally said, “I don’t know when Ill have a chance to tell you 
again, Sheila. You’re a very special girl.” 


Meeting his gaze, she answered, “I’d say you’re pretty special 
too, Jim West.” Shaking herself back to reality, she added, “What 
now, Jim?” 

Jim shut the door. “I don’t know. Maybe McGreavy’s lying off 
there on top of a rise, ready to get us with a rifle. Maybe his boss 
decided he didn’t want to talk after all. I just don’t know. We'll just 
play it easy till I do. Better get ready.” 


“If that dirty, murdering McGreavy came back to unlock the 
door, I surely do hope it is a soundproof door,” Sheila said. 


Jim West finished knotting his tie. He groped for his coat, found 
Sheila instead, and bent and kissed her for a moment. Then he 
made sure the knife was back in its place between the coat’s 
shoulders and slipped it on. He had trouble groping for his hat. 


Then he said, “Stay back there, out of line of the door, if you can. 
You’d better lie flat too.” 


He crept up to the door, tried it to make sure it would open, 
went back and took a run, shot out into the sunlight, did a 
somersault, and lay flat behind the cover of a ripple in the ground. 


Nothing happened. 


Slowly, carefully, he pulled his knife, slipped off his hat, speared 
the brim like a hot potato, and pushed the hat high into the air so 
that it could be seen over the rise. His wrist ached as though it were 
about to be blasted off. 

Nothing happened. 

He counted to three hundred—one chimpanzee, two 
chimpanzees, as kids do to make sure a full second has passed—and 
nothing happened. 

He put his hat back on, slid the knife between his shoulder 
blades, and slowly rose to his knees, his head involuntarily ducked 
down on his chest. 

When still nothing happened, he raised his head and rose to his 
feet. But still he waited another full minute before he called Sheila 
out of the magazine. “Gone,” he said. “All gone. Just you and me 
left in the world.” 

“How I wish it,” she said fervently. “Where’s McGreavy, that bad 
smell in the world’s nostrils?” 


“Made of sugar and melted away in the rains,” Jim said. “Let’s 


walk as far as your house and think it over.” 


They went up the rise, down into the swale, up the next rise, and 
there was Sheila’s little wagon-home, standing innocent and fresh- 
looking in the morning light. 

She took his arm and they went toward the house. Jim reached 
past her and politely held the door open while she climbed the little 
stairs and went in. Then she was out again and in his arms and 
muffling her screams against the rough cloth of his coat. 

He put her aside and went up the stairs himself and looked in. 

Art McGreavy was in the kitchen. 

He was moving slowly, around and around in the gentle prairie 
breeze as be dangled from the noose swung over the beam that 
braced the sides of the wagon. 
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Now they were back in James West’s private car. Jim sat at 
the dining table, while Paxton served him coffee and he puffed at 
the cigar he had so badly wanted in the powder magazine. 

Sheila came out of one of the sleeping compartments; she had 
brought girl-type clothes down from her rolling home, and she 
looked very nice in a dotted-Swiss dress, with a black-leather belt 
broadly advertising how slim her waist was, and a black ribbon 
holding back her long luxuriant hair. 


Paxton, who had elevated his nose at the sight of her blue jeans, 
brought it down again. “Coffee, miss?” 


“Tea, if you have it.” 

“Indeed we do, miss.” 

“Well, English tea is better than none, I am supposing.” 
“Miss, my grandmother was Irish.” 

“Named Belfast O’Dublin, no doubt.” 

“Why, miss, you must be psychic.” 


She laughed, but there wasn’t much happiness in it. Art 
McGreavy alive had been something to give the back of your hand 
to; Art McGreavy dead was as depressing as any other corpse. 


James West spoke her thought. “Apparently whoever he worked 
for didn’t want to talk to you as much as he didn’t want you to see 
him.” 

She nodded slowly and smiled at Paxton as he brought her the 
cup of tea and waited anxiously for her to sip it. “Fine,” she said. It 
was almost “foine.” “Made by the descendant of an O’Dublin 
indeed.” The butler went away and she went on to Jim, “So it must 


be someone I know. And someone who didn’t want to have to kill 
me after he spoke to me.” 


James West nodded. “Leaves almost everybody in Rail Head. And 
a few hundred more who could be camping out on the prairie.” 


She shrugged and took another sip of tea. “It’s a grand, fine car 
you have.” 


“It isn’t really mine,” James West said. “It belongs to the 
government.” 


“That’s right. You work for the Secret Service or something.” 


He shook his head. “No. I’m paid as a presidential assistant, not a 
treasury man. I report directly to the White House.” 


“And you do now! Have you seen President Grant himself?” 


James West nodded. “I was fighting under Ball when he was 
fighting under Sheridan when he was fighting under Grant. I was 
General Grant’s aide-de-camp for awhile, till General Ball needed 
me back.” 


She asked what everybody always asked, “And does he drink as 
much as they say he does?” 


Jim said, “It’s his tea you’re drinking and his chair you are sitting 
on. The truth is, he drinks when things go wrong and he has to 
think of a new scheme to get them started again. Not like me—I 
drink to celebrate. Want to see the car?” 


She did. He showed her, not everything, but enough to impress 
her: Artemus’ wardrobe room, where he could turn himself into 
almost anything he wanted; the photographic lab, where they could 
turn out their own plates; the special equipment for tapping onto 
telegraph lines; the code books—but he didn’t let her look inside 
them—by which he could wire the White House without letting 
every brass pounder in between know his business. 


He also showed her a few things he’d added himself: the wine 
cellar, on its hydraulic springs, so the wine wouldn’t be hurt by the 
jolting of the car; the special ice maker to keep his supply of rare 
foods fresh; the Finnish steam room and ice-cold shower that went 
with it. He wanted her to try out the latter, but she said, “It is about 
time you were doing what you were paid for, Jimmy-James West.” 


There was an awful lot of truth in that. But there didn’t seem to 
be any sense in riding off in all directions. He mixed himself a 


highball and then forgot to drink it, staring moodily into the glass. 


At this point Artemus returned. Jim jumped up, but his assistant 
stopped him with a raised palm. “Nothing at all till I get clean. I’ve 
been living on half-raw prairie dog and something the Cheyennes 
call ground cherries—I didn’t want to ask what they were—and 
sleeping in my own sweat. Who’s the lady?” 


“Get clean and Pll introduce you.” 


Ten minutes later Artemus came out of the shower room, his hair 
still wet, his face almost white. “This stuff sticks.” 


Jim gave him Sheila’s name, gave Sheila his. “Most of the time 
Artemus passes for a slightly half-witted artist who’s sketching the 
West. The Secret Service found him for me; he was sketching two- 
dollar bills at the time.” 


Artemus said cheerfully, “If I don’t do everything the chief tells 
me to, I start serving my sentence.” 


Paxton came out of the gallery. “Mushroom omelet, Mr. Gordon. 
Dried mushrooms, but quite all right. A change from your recent 
diet.” 


“TIl say.” Artemus sat down at the dining table. “Okay. American 
Knife—I didn’t get to see him, but I heard enough—is mission 
educated.” 


“Educated!” Sheila said. 


“An educated Indian and an educated easterner are two different 
things,” Jim pointed out. “Educated could mean he talks English 
without an interpreter, enough to buy groceries or a blanket.” 


“Yeah.” Artemus chewed and swallowed. “Sure. I couldn’t find 
out how educated. He has been talking peace to the Cheyennes. 
Move to Indian Territory, take up cattle raising. The Indians don’t 
go for it too much; they don’t think beef is as good as buffalo 
hump.” 

“It isn’t,” Jim said. 

“Yeah. But this is a persistent Indian. He keeps telling them that 


someday the railroad will be as thick in the West as they are in 
Pennsylvania.” 


“Carlisle,” James West said. “That sounds like he went to 
Carlisle.” 


“And then maybe to some eastern college after that,” Artemus 


said. “I gather you’re looking for a man with a pretty good 
education.” 


Jim told him what had happened to Sheila, told him about 
McGreavy and the rest of it. 


Artemus roiled his eyes. “Locked up all night in a powder 
magazine. Both of you.” 


Sheila blushed. Then she said, “Listen. There are two Indian girls 
in town. How about if I go talk to them. You know, girl talk. Maybe 
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“Try it,” Jim said. 
She got up, went down the aisle of the car, turned at the door, 
and looked back, smiling. Then she was gone. 


Artemus gave a long, appreciative whistle. Then he dove into the 
omelet again and finished it off in big mouthfuls. He leaned back, 
rolling a cigarette, lighting up, blowing smoke out appreciatively. “I 
don’t have to go back to the Cheyennes, do I? Pd much sooner stay 
here and look at Sheila. She got a sister or a friend or something?” 


“First rule in this business is, never trust a pretty girl.” 


Artemus snorted. “Listen to Uncle Jim! I suppose the second rule 
is, never trust anybody.” 


“Sure. Including myself...A full day gone, and we’re not getting 
anyplace.” 


Paxton came out of the photographic lab. He handed a dripping 
plate to Jim. “Came out very good, sir.” 


Jim said, “I gave Sheila the tour. While she was inspecting the 
photo lab, we took her picture. Get it off to Washington on the 
fastest cars out of here, Paxton. And wire a description, not that 
they do us any good.” 


Paxton went off. Jim said, “No money to be made sitting here. 
Two more days, and the railway directors will insist on General Ball 
paying the fifty thousand.” 

“Which won’t be the end,” Artemus said. “I never heard of a 
blackmailer stopping with the first payment yet. It'll be a half 
million before they’re through.” 

“Sure. Tell you what you’d better do, if you don’t mind. Get a job 
on the first work crew that goes out next, as water boy. There 
should be someone snooping around trying to scare the men. A 


water boy always gets the gossip first.” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“If you don’t mind,” James West repeated. 


“If I minded Pd be in Atlanta prison for counterfeiting. I never 
forget that you kept me out of there.” 


“Yep. Still, you’ve paid me back.” 


Artemus went into his wardrobe room. Jim stubbed out his cigar 
and picked up his hat. As he passed the galley Paxton asked him if 
he’d be back for dinner. He shook his head, unlocked the steel-lined 
guncase in the corridor alongside the galley door. He took down a 
new gunbelt and a long-handled Colt navy and strapped them on. 


Then he dropped down to the ground and walked. to where his 
horse car had been parked. It was on a siding some distance from 
his car; Sandy MacLain, the hostler, had rigged a canvas over it as a 
sunshade. He came out of the tackroom where he slept, holding a 
half-soaped bridle. “Duke, Mr. West?” 

“That’s right, Sandy.” 

The hostler went into the stalls and began whistling. Jim could 
hear the cheerful whack and thump as the blanket and then the 
saddle went on, could hear Sandy crowding the big black horse over 
to one side of the padded stall to give him room to tighten the 
cinch. 

Duke came down the gangplank proudly, his black coat and 
silver-picked tack shining in the prairie sun. West rode into Rail 
Head gloomily; seeing Penrose on the main street—surely not going 
for a drink-he ducked Duke up an alley and around behind the 
Shamrock “dance” tent and then back down the other side. 

Larry Mulliner, of the railroad police, saluted him. “Fine day, 
major.” 

Jim pulled Duke down—the horse was restive at the noises and 
smells of Rail Head—and said, “Not for the man who’s hanging in 
Parnell’s little wagon house. You know where it’s set up?” 

Mulliner nodded. “I do, sir. Anybody I know?” 

“Art McGreavy.” 


Mulliner paled. “First Parnell, then his grunt. Think it means four 
more today? There’s work parties out at Rail’s End.” 


“Take a handcar as close to the wagon house as you can, take 


nobody with you but another cop to help carry the body. Take it 
away from here.” 


The Irish cop said, “How about a priest?” 
“McGreavy was a fake Irishman. English, probably.” 


“Then he can go underground unblessed.” Larry Mulliner waited 
for more orders, but Jim picked up his reins and sent Duke dancing 
toward Rail’s End. 


He took his time going there, though; he rode up a couple of 
canyons, the shallow ones of the prairie country. He found cold 
Indian fires and the grassless circles where their wickiups had been, 
and once he saw or thought he saw a Cheyenne, but some Indians 
always hung around near a work camp, trying to swap pelts or 
headwork or what-not for whiskey; a few fires and the disappearing 
foxtail seat of one brave didn’t mean that American Knife and a war 
party were out and threatening the railroad. 


Jim West pulled up, ground-tied his big horse, and took his rifle 
from its boot. Artemus would need time to look around the work 
gang out at Rail’s End, and Jim had a long tour of duty ahead of 
him. 

He circled down into and up out of a swale and finally saw a 
single antelope out on the prairie. The Indians preyed on the 
pronghorns’ curiosity by lying on their backs and waving red flags 
with their feet; when the game got close enough they jumped up 
and fired. 


That seemed offensive to an ex-major’s dignity. James West took 
his watch out and used the gold case as a mirror; by twisting and 
turning the watch, he sent a circle of sunlight dancing in front of 
the antelope. 


The pronghorn stopped grazing and stared at this new, moving 
thing that had come into his life for the first time. Jim moved the 
patch of light away from the animal and towards himself. 


Fifteen minutes later he and the antelope were a short rifle-carry 
apart; he fired. 

He rode Duke over to where the kill had dropped, built a little 
fire, and cooked himself the liver and a slice of the haunch. Pretty 
good, even if he had forgotten to bring salt. He tied the rest of the 
meat behind his saddle and rode back toward the right-of-way, 
coming in at a long slant to end up at Rail’s End. He missed by a 


hundred feet; the track had not gone as far as he had hoped. 


Artemus had done a wonderful job of being a water boy; he had 
padded his shoulders to make him look stronger and then built up 
one heel to make him look crippled in the legs. He was limping 
around with a bucket in each hand, tending the fifty or sixty men 
who had braved possible murder to earn whiskey money. 


There was a flatcar unloading rails and ties gradually, a handcar 
for the foreman. Jim rode over there and untied the meat, laid it on 
the handcar. 


A gray-haired, burly man detached himself from the tarriers and 
strolled over. “Thanks to you, mister, whatever your name is.” 


Jim told him. The foreman’s name was Brady. “They serve us 
bacon in the foreman’s mess car, which is more than the tarriers 
get, but it’s dull fare. The boys will be blessing your name this 
night. When I worked up north the company had meat hunters that 
kept us in all kinds of viables.” 


It was a good word. Next time Paxton lost his salary, Jim could 
comfort him by telling him he was master of viables on the train. 
He said, “This isn’t game country. Probably there’ll be hunters out 
working when you get farther west.” 

“If we ever do.” The big Brady face was gloomy. “You don’t 
shove much line out when the men are lookin’ over their shoulders 
half the work day.” 

“There are soldiers out hunting down the Indians.” 

“Soldiers! Blue-tailed pork eaters. When I was with the Sixty- 
ninth New York, we knew how to soldier. You ever see a dead 
cavalryman?” 

Jim West, who had been a cavalryman for four years, kept his 
mouth shut and headed his horse toward the work gang; Brady 
went back to bawling at his tarriers. 

Jim took out a shiny quarter and sent it spinning through the air 
to Artemus, who set a bucket down without spilling a drop, caught 
the coin, and slipped it into his pants, grinning. 

“Water, mister?” 

“Sure thing.” 

Artemus limped over, gravely wiped the dipper on the sleeve of 
his filthy shirt, filled it, and handed it up to the man in the saddle. 


“Fresh water’s good this time of day.” He dropped his voice. “But 
the guards are drinking stronger. They’re more scared than the men 
they’re supposed to protect.” The thumb of the hand taking the 
dipper back jerked toward a man in a business suit and derby hat, a 
big gun strapped around his protruding belly. 


He was red-faced and sweating in the sun, wetter than the 
working tarriers. As Artemus said, it was not water he was sweating 
out. 


“Are they all drunk?” 


“Sure, chief. The railroad bulls that amount to anything stayed in 
Rail Head to keep the tarriers from grabbing a locomotive and 
heading back east.” 


“There probably won’t be trouble out here till the rail car goes 
back for another load. It and its engine make too good cover for the 
men.” 


“Tll be around. Me and my faithful buckets. Nothing weighs 
more than water, you know that?” 


James West handed back the dipper, picked up his reins. “Gold 
does,” he said. 


He rode off the right-of-way, thinking hard. High ground, such as 
it was in the rolling prairie, was to the north; it was the direction 
the guards—drunk or sober—would expect an attack to come from. 

He cut back to the right-of-way, a mile back of Rail’s End, 
reached in his saddlebag for his telegraph key, climbed the stub 
pole of the temporary wire, and tapped in. He told Rail Head, “Get 
Mulliner.” 

“What name, old man?” 

“Mulliner, you—Railroad Police.” Chances were the brass 
pounder was drunk too. No use bawling him out; it would just 
increase his fear, and he would go charging out into the Rail Head 
mud and start a panic. 

There was a different hand on the key. All the railroad bulls 
could pound brass. “Mulliner.” 

“West. Got any fresh guards you can spare for the work gang?” 

“No can do, old man. Departure time might come too soon here.” 

This Mulliner was not stupid. James West made a note to tell 
General Ball about him. “I think a handcar of rifles for the tarriers 


might be a good idea. Men like to shoot back.” 
“Can do instanter.” 
“Message ends.” 


He dropped the key to the ground, dropped after it, put it back in 
his black-and-silver saddlebag, swung up on Duke’s back. Since 
attack could be expected from the north, south would be what a 
smart bandit would pick. He swung south in a long, loping arc, 
trying a flanking movement. 


For a while it was like the war again, the last half of the war 
when Stuart was dead and Sheridan had come east to give the 
North the cavalry advantage. Long, flanking rides around Lee’s 
army, setting up a crossfire. 


But it wasn’t the war, and no squadron rode behind him, no field 
pieces were available. 


It wasn’t fear he felt, just loneliness. There was Artemus with the 
work gang, Paxton back on the private car, the hostler, the 
engineer, and the fireman; there was the girl, Sheila, but there was 
usually a girl, though not always as good-looking and fine a one as 
this; but in the long run he was alone, not in the middle of a chain 
of command as he had been in the army. 


He heard the work train start up, its ties and rails dispensed, and 
heard it pound the rails back toward Rail Head and comparative 
safety. The engineer blew his whistle. 

West headed back for the right-of-way again, bringing his loop 
in. 

Then he heard the guns go off. 
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Back at Rail’s End Artemus was getting thoroughly sick of 
being a water boy. These tarriers seemed to think they were 
goldfish, breathing water instead of just drinking it. Well, he 
supposed they were all hung over; they wouldn’t have come back to 
work if they hadn’t drunk up all their money. 


He looked around. Somewhere out there James West was on the 
prowl, and with this nice, juicy work gang to bait the trap, he might 
drive something into it. 


And then they could move on. There might be a case someplace 
nice—Chicago, or Houston again, or New Orleans, or someplace 
exciting, like Dodge City or Cheyenne, not just a mudhole called 
Rail Head. 


He was limping from tarrier to tarrier, holding up his buckets; 
they were about half full. Then, without warning, one of them was 
so light that he almost fell over, and he looked down. 


Water was spurting out of two holes in the bucket. 


He dropped both buckets and yelled, “Run for cover,” and 
himself ran, flinging his body down behind a couple of railroad ties 
piled up ready to be tamped into the ballast. 


All around him the tarriers were taking cover, and the guards 
too. He saw one of the fattest of the railroad bulls running for the 
pile of rails, forgetting to take his rifle with him. Fat lot of help 
those drunken bums were being. 


The shots were coming from the north. They were kicking up 
dust spurts all around Rail’s End, and there went the first man 
down; the fat guard who had forgotten his rifle all at once had no 
face. 


Then the bullets stopped, and arrows started coming into the 
work area, flaming arrows. They were beautiful; arcing through the 
sky against the snowy white clouds that always came up around 
quitting time, five or six in the afternoon. Beautiful but deadly. One 
of them got a man, and the arrowhead stuck between his shoulders 
and then the shaft burned through and the torch fell on his clothes 
and they burned. 


Another stuck into the pile of creosoted ties, and the ties started 
smoking and then burst into flame. 


Artemus hadn’t used his pistol yet; there wasn’t anything to be 
seen, and his eyes were as good as anyone’s, but the other men, the 
railroad guards, were shooting with their rifles, using up their 
ammunition at targets that just didn’t exist. 


The foreman snaked over to Artemus; he was carrying a pistol 
too, but he hadn’t shot it off. “Indians?” 


“I don’t think so,” Artemus said. 
“Still, arrows. You a detective? Water boys don’t carry guns.” 


“Any man who doesn’t carry a gun around here is loco. If I was a 
detective, Pd know something, and I sure don’t.” 


“Who does, in this lashup?” 


They lay there, helpless under the arrows. Everyone had turned 
around, facing north, toward the high ground. The guards were still 
firing at nothing. 

Out in the south, James West was riding hard, bent over the horn 
of Duke’s saddle, swinging his legs when the horse seemed to slow 
down, but of course Duke wasn’t slowing down; the big black horse 
always gave it everything he had when he was called on; if he had a 
fault, it was that he was too fond of running. 


The sound of the guns got louder and then it stopped. James 
West couldn’t figure it out; certainly the bandits hadn’t killed that 
big work gang completely, and also certainly, those drunken 
railroad guards—even with Artemus to help—hadn’t driven off the 
people who had been killing five men a day, regularly, like 
clockwork. 


It was a waste of time to try and figure something out with as 
little material as he had. Best just to ride. He rode. 


Then the earth was thundering ahead of him, and he pulled up, 


forced Duke to stop dancing. No question about it; men, a great 
many men, were riding a ridge or two ahead of him. He swung his 
legs and the reins and took off again in a great buck jump. 


Of course he could pull up on a ridge and that way make sure of 
seeing them. The way it was, it was a very odds-on chance that both 
he and the gang ahead of him would both top rises at the same 
time, and if that didn’t happen, he’d never know who they were. 


But maybe stopping them was more important than seeing them. 


So he rode, bent over, patting Duke’s neck, telling the horse he 
was a good horse, promising him that he’d get a hot bran mash and 
a good rest when they got back to the train. 


Then the guns started up again. The work camp was flanked; 
someone was making a diversionary fire fight—how the old army 
terms came back—from the north, and this mob of horsemen ahead 
of him were going to strike the real blow. 


A horse can only go just so fast. 


He had not seen the fire arrows; this time of year, the sun was in 
the north, and against it they were invisible. But he knew he’d find 
trouble at Rail’s End. 


He had almost caught up with the riders when they hit the right- 
of-way; he saw them clearly. 


And one thing struck him about them at once. They were not a 
mob, not a gang. They rode in formation, about twenty of them, 
and though they were not in any kind of uniform, they were 
soldiers. He was sure of that. 


Deserters from the U.S. Volunteers; it struck him all at once. 


Those were cavalry outfits formed from southern prisoners who 
agreed to serve in the blue of the North so long as they weren’t used 
against the Confederacy, but only for Indian fighting. Some of them 
had been good, and some had been mediocre, and some had been 
plain lousy, like all soldiers everywhere. 


And a lot of them had managed to desert, break their oath, and 
you heard stories all over the West about them, how they were still 
hiding out, but the double deserters wouldn’t be a disciplined crew 
like this bunch of riders. 


He was almost in rifle range when they came up a hundred yards 
from the work party where it crouched at Rail’s End, backs to the 


south, rifles and pistols aimed at the bombardment from the north. 


It was beautiful to watch the raiders work; they came up in line, 
five men jumped down, throwing their reins to the next man in the 
column; each dismounted man knelt, brought his carbine up to his 
cheek, and aimed carefully at the work party. 


But James West was riding hard, and now he was in range, and 
off Duke’s back, his carbine coming out of its boot as though it had 
received a welcome order; he knelt and fired twice, and two of the 
snipers went down, their bullets flying into the sky; he had fired 
just as the snipers had. 


But the other three shots went home, and now the snipers were 
running for their horses, and the tarriers and guards in the work 
camp were milling around, and Jim was back in the saddle and 
riding hard again, trying desperately to run down the cavalcade. 


But when he came even with the work camp, he had to stop. The 
men were streaming back down the tracks, going crazy, running in 
circles, doing anything but thinking. 

He pulled up—even if he caught up with the riders, what could 
one man do?—and used his voice at the height of his mounted 
position to try and keep the workers and their guards from getting 
killed; the bombardment still came from the north. 


“Take cover,” he bawled. “Everybody take cover, and we'll be all 
right! We’ve got them licked, men!” 


A few of the tarriers stopped and stared at the man on the big 
black horse. “Licked,” he yelled. “Two of their shots went wild! 
Only three killed today, tomorrow nobody’ll be!” His sharp, trained 
officer’s voice calmed them. “Take cover,” he snapped. “Everybody 
down behind the rails; you there, duck,. take cover from that stack 
of ties.” 


He had them all down now, and it was all right. The gunmen to 
the north had stopped shooting; they’d go away now that there 
weren't any targets. 


“You're all right now,” James West said. “We’re licking them, 
men. Only three of us got it today; by tomorrow it’ll all be over and 
you can dig and grow rich. Only three today.” 

Artemus came up to the stirrup of the tall horse. He wasn’t 
carrying water buckets and he wasn’t limping; he had blown his 
cover when he pulled the pistol. He said, “Let it go, chief.” 


“What?” 

“Two men were killed before that damned cavalry brigade ever 
showed up. A guard and a pick-and-shovel man.” 

“What?” 

“And with the three the riders got, that makes five today. Just 
like every other damned day.” 
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There were some men worth riding with in Rail Head: 
Mulliner, the railroad bull, and his partner, Nichols; Artemus; the 
foreman, Brady, and his brother, Tim, who was even bigger than 
Brady and worked as a surveyor; a gun guard from one of the 
gambling tents, a man by the name of Webb, who had quietly come 
up to Jim and said, “I was a colonel of Confederate infantry, and I’d 
like to see if I’m as good as I used to be.” 


There were some others; altogether James West and General Ball 
led twenty men out onto the prairie just as night was falling. “Full 
moon,” Jim had said. “We may be able to track them.” 


They moved out at a walk, as good cavalry should, and Jim knew 
that every man there was thinking of the war that ended a few 
years before, and what had happened to each of them since then. 


All ex-soldiers did that; every man waited and hoped for the war 
to be over and then a few years later wondered if it hadn’t been, if 
not a good time, the most important time in his life. 

We’re on our way up, Jim thought. We’ve got as many men as 
that troop I saw, and they are going to be good men, and at least 
we're fighting back. 

A mile out Jim turned out of the column and reined up to one 
side, motioning Artemus to join him. Artemus was wearing his 
Cheyenne buckskins. 

In the column Larry Mulliner moved his horse up alongside 
General Ball, and the column reformed smoothly. 

“How about it?” Jim asked. 


Artemus shrugged. “I sent word to my friend Striped Horse. But 
he may not meet us. The Indians around here don’t like to foray at 


night.” He laughed a little. “The Happy Hunting Grounds are closed 
for business then. A Cheyenne who gets killed after dark can’t get to 
heaven. It makes as much sense as any other belief, I suppose.” 


“Do you think you can do the tracking if he doesn’t come?” 
“I just dress this way; I don’t feel like a Cheyenne.” 
Jim laughed shortly. “We’ll do the best we can.” 


The rear of the column was just passing them. They pulled their 
horses around and loped easily to get ahead of the men, then reined 
down to a walk again, both of them leaning forward, studying the 
ground. 


They were not yet to the place where Jim had seen the troop of 
marauders, but they were getting their eyes in. The moon was just 
coming over the horizon, and the short grass gleamed like silver. 


“Can do,” Artemus said. “You can track anything in this stuff. 
Look where the stalks are broken off. Coyote went through here, 
and—” 


“I think Striped Horse has shown up,” Jim said. “Pl halt the 
column; you go talk to him.” 


Ahead of them there was a pony, standing head down, grazing; 
near him a thin Indian stood, closely wrapped in a blanket. Artemus 
rode forward to talk to him. 


Jim turned his horse—he was riding his brown Cacao tonight 
while Duke rested—and raised a flat palm to General Ball, who 
muttered, “Column halt.” 

Larry Mulliner gave the men the arm signal from the onearmed 
general. 

“Our guide’s out there,” Jim said. “Artemus is talking to him.” 

General Ball said, “Penrose and Adamson are both convinced 
he’ll lead us into an ambush. I’m not sure myself that the Indians 
aren’t in all this.” 

Age gets them all, Jim thought. The Ball he had ridden under— 
one-armed or complete—was not a fussy person; this one fretted. 
He said, “I saw them, sir. So did Artemus., 

“Squaw men, maybe. Renegades.” 

“They could be deserters from the galvanized Yankees, that’s 
right. They’ve had cavalry training, from the way they ride, and 
those blue-coated southerners deserted often enough. But, general; 


when a man goes the squaw-man route, he gets sloppy, and you 
know it. And independent. These were neat and disciplined.” 


“Too much for me,” General Ball said. 


“Money, sir. As you said to Mr. Penrose and Mr. Adamson, this 
first fifty thousand wouldn’t be the end. If whoever is behind this 
held out five or ten thousand, even one thousand, to a bunch of 
freebooting unemployed soldiers, it’d look like the world and all.” 


General Ball laughed suddenly. “It’s good to have you back on 
my team, major. But I detect a certain Irish inflection in that last 
sentence.” 


Jim West laughed too, hearing his old commander fall back into 
his old ways. “A girl, sir. Name of Sheila.” 


“Pd like to meet her. You always had good taste.” He cleared his 
throat. “Your man is signaling.” 


The two of them rode forward to Artemus, leaving Larry 
Mulliner to hold the column. The moon was higher now and the 
horses threw shortened shadows on the silvery short grass. Looking 
down, Jim, riding to the left and slightly behind the general, 
thought that Ball’s shadow looked humpbacked; like most arm 
amputees, his chest muscles had deepened and thickened on his 
good side. 


Artemus remained with his Indian friend until they caught up. 
“This is Striped Horse,” he said. He spoke the other two names 
slowly. “Striped Horse will show us where the riders are camped.” 
He stopped and put that into Cheyenne, and the Indian grunted. 
“He does not want to do this, because it is night and he is afraid, 
but American Knife tells him to, so that the Iron Horse people will 
know that American Knife and his band are not against them.” 


While Artemus translated Jim said, “That’s fair enough. You'll 
have to answer, general. You are the chief.” 


“Indians wouldn’t follow a one-armed chief,” Ball said, suddenly 
bitter again. “And I hope we’re not following this Indian into an 
ambush...All right. Young man, tell Striped Horse that he is a good 
Indian, and that if he traps these riders for us and ends the trouble 
at Rail’s End, the railway will give American Knife and his band 
trade goods to the amount of three horses. And cheap at the price,” 
he said to Jim while the translation went on. “Against fifty 
thousand dollars, opener to the pot.” 


Apparently General Ball’s words satisfied Striped Horse; he 
grunted again and turned his horse and moved out. Jim waved to 
the stamping, coughing column to follow them. They went slowly, 
the Americans’ horses at a walk, the Indian’s at the amble Indians 
liked. But Striped Horse rode sitting up, his hands taking the jolt as 
they rested on the high pommel of his Plains saddle; he wasn’t 
tracking. 

General Ball said it: “That Indian knows where he’s going.” 

“They would always know if a big party of whites was camped 
on the prairie.” 

“T hope so. It could still be a trick.” The hand that held the reins 
flicked a thumb up at the sky. “Hunter’s moon. Wish I knew if we 
were hunting or being trapped.” 


Artemus dropped back to them. “We’re circling back,” he said. 
“We'll hit right-of-way back of Rail Head.” 

Jim nodded. “I noticed.” 

Striped Horse grunted something in Cheyenne. 

“He wants me to ride with him,” Artemus said. “I’m his friend.” 

West said, “You really get along, don’t you?” 

Artemus said sadly, “He keeps offering me his daughter.” 


Jim chuckled, and even General Ball made a noise that could 
have been amusement. As Artemus trotted up alongside the Indian, 
the general said, “Like you at his age. Like me at that age too.” 


“Cheer up, general. It’s good to be in the saddle and riding under 
the moon again. Remember the valley?” 


“Long ago and far away, West.” 


Jim shrugged, annoyed, and they rode on without speaking, the 
jingle of spurs and bits the loudest noise over the creaking of the 
saddles and the thud of walking hooves on the springy turf. Once in 
a while someone in the column would cough or clear his throat; 
they weren’t trying to sneak up on the marauders, but to run them 
down and fight them on an equal basis. 

An hour later Striped Horse pulled up and pointed. They were on 
one wall of as much canyon as that country held; below them the 
right-of-way ran through the canyon bottom; completed line, the 
rails shining in the moonlight. 


On the other side of the line the canyon wall was gentle, more of 


a tilted slope than a wall. Tiny spots of light glowed there, half- 
burned-out campfires. The night was warm, and the raiders had 
cooked and chatted and were now—presumably—in their blankets, 
and easy game. 


Jim held his hand up to check any bold spirits who might want 
to go charging down and up again. That military outfit would have 
sentries. 


He muttered. “We’ve done this before, general. There’s a trestle 
back up a ways.” 


“The way to do it, all right,” the general said. 


It would be impossible to take this many shod horses across 
railroad tracks without some shoe hitting steel and striking sparks 
and making noise. The Union cavalry had found this out in the long 
Virginia campaigns under gaudy Pleasanton and hard-riding 
Kilpatrick and finally tough little Sheridan. 


West waved his arm for a forward walk, and they moved out. 
Artemus rode in to his chief and felt in with the column. Striped 
Horse watched them go by him and just sat his saddle; he would 
not fight at night, but if his white allies wanted to, they had no 
souls to be lost anyway; everyone knew that the white man had no 
religion. 

Jim rode with his shoulders hunched, waiting for an alarm across 
the shallow canyon. But the distance was good, and the men were 
below the canyon wall, riding against the dirt and not the skyline, 
and they made it all right; soon they were far enough from the 
renegade camp so that slight noises would mean no more than that 
a jackrabbit was enjoying the full moon. 


Then there was the trestle, crossing a section of the canyon 
where side washes would make a lake after a moderately heavy 
rain. Jim turned his horse down toward the canyon floor, and the 
rest of them followed him, General Ball riding at his side till they 
were nearly down, then spurring up as a general should to take the 
lead; Jim held his own horse back to give his old commander the 
honor. 


He saw the general switch his reins from his hand to his teeth, 
Phil Kearny style. Quite right; they might be riding into trouble 
under the dark bridge, and it was time to pull your pistol; Jim drew 
his own from his holster, raised his carbine an inch or so in its boot 


to make sure it wasn’t stuck there. 


Ball ducked his head a little, as though afraid of not clearing the 
trestle, though there was ample room for a taller man, a higher 
horse. 


Then the general was in the shadows, and almost at once he was 
out again and riding up the hill, waving his revolver and shouting, 
“Trap, West, trap! Follow me, men.” To yell he had to hold reins 
and pistol in the one hand. 


They scrambled up the bill, horses buck-jumping away from 
something; nobody but General Ball knew what. 

The general pulled in at the top of the canyon, his horse 
breathing harder than he was, reholstered his pistol, deftly put his 
lines back into his gloved hand, and said, “Bomb, major. I felt the 
trigger as I rode under it.” 

It had been deftly done. The bomb went off then, and if they had 
all ridden under it, it would have exploded as the middle of the 
column was under the explosive and the rest of the men in easy 
range of flying bridge particles and deadly hunks of track and tie. 

Metal came clanking around them, but only spent fragments; one 
horse was stung on the rump and started bucking. 

Artemus said, “May I say something?” He spoke loudly over the 
subsiding uproar. 

Jim said, “Go ahead.” 

“General, sir, you may have lost your arm but there’s not a 
damned thing wrong with your eyesight.” 

General Ball snorted. 

West said, “That’ll do. The uproar’s over; if we ride hard, we 
might still catch them.” 

But of course when they got to the camp, the outlaws had 
saddled and ridden, with a half-hour start. West was very 
thoughtful riding back to Rail Head. 

The private car was lighted when they got back. Artemus looked 
a little alarmed, but General Ball said, “Penrose and Adamson. I 
told them to wait here for a report. Hope you don’t mind, West.” 

Jim said, “I’m working for you—and them—after all.” 

“Wish you weren’t,” the general said. “One man, one command. 
If I had this railway to run by myself, there’d be no trouble.” He 


tossed his reins to Artemus, jumped down agilely. “He’s cool. Water 
and a little hay, no grain...No, West, ld have stopped this thing 
before it started.” 


“By paying off?” West got down and handed the brown’s lines to 
Artemus, who rode off toward the horse car. 


“Considering what we’ve spent on this line, fifty thousand dollars 
is a private’s daily pay.” 

“And if they came back for more?” 

“I would have that much more line built. Time is what we’re 
after, major.” 


Jim shrugged. “A drink is what I’m after just now.” 
He bowed toward the steps into the car. 
The general went first; Jim followed him. 


Adamson, little Penrose the Quaker, and Sheila were all sitting in 
the lounge. The girl looked demure in a green linen dress, but her 
eyes were very Irish. 


Paxton was bending over florid Adamson, lighting the big man’s 
cigar. A bottle of champagne and a glass were at Adamson’s hand; 
Sheila and Penrose were holding Waterford glasses of what looked 
like milk, good, creamy-yellow milk. But the amazing thing was 
that Penrose did not look like he’d been drinking milk. His 
Quakerish features were flushed, his eyes were bright and moist, 
and there was a silly smile on his ordinarily careful face. 

He held up his glass. “Syllabub,” he said. “Remarkably 
refreshing, remarkably soothing. Your man here made it for us.” 

“An old recipe in the family of Lord Dopplington-Harewood,” 
Paxton said. “To whom I had the honor to be personal gentleman’s 
gentleman, as my father was to his father. The earls of Dopplington- 
Harewood were under hereditary oath never to touch alcohol.” 

West did not smile. He said, “Bourbon toddy for me, Paxton. And 
Artemus will be right in.” 


“Same for me,” General Ball said. 


Paxton bowed and went toward the galley. Adamson blew out a 
huge cloud of smoke, directly in Sheila’s face; she coughed. “You 
don’t look so damned cheerful,” he said. 


General Ball told him what happened. While he was telling the 
sad tale Artemus came in, his buckskins giving off a slight odor of 


the stable car to mix with the rank aroma of Adamson’s cigar. 


Penrose at once fixed Artemus with what would have been a 
glare if the Quaker hadn’t looked so happy. Sheila sipped her 
syllabub and winked at Jim West. 

General Ball finished, and Adamson said, “That does it. Now we 
not only have a crew of workmen too frightened to work, but we’ve 
lost the trestle that hooks us back east. We’re cut off.” 

Jim said, “Maybe that’s not so bad. If the tarriers know they can’t 
get home even if they steal a locomotive, they’ll give up trying. It’ll 
release Larry Mulliner and his railroad cops to guard the work 
parties.” 

Adamson said, “You’re fired, West. Get this fancy train off this 
line tomorrow.” 

General Ball said, “Two things wrong with that, Adamson. One, 
West doesn’t work for the railway, and two, he can’t move till the 
trestle’s replaced.” 

Paxton came back with a silver tray holding three toddies and a 
Waterford pitcher of syllabub. He handed General Ball his drink, 
then gave one to Jim and moved over to Artemus. 

“No!” Penrose said. “Never give liquor to an Indian. Makes 
ravening beasts out of ’em.” He blinked. “Not safe at all,” he said. 

Paxton went over to him and bent down. “Nothing in that toddy 
but water and syllabub juice,” he said softly. 

Penrose blinked like a convention of owls. “Clever. Very clever 
man, Paxton. Wish I wasn’t plain; I’d hire you away from West.” 

“That’s very flattering, sir.” 

“Yes. Well, at least you can give me the recipe for syllabub.” 

“Oh, sir, the Paxtons are under hereditary oath never to disclose 
it.” 

“Too bad, too bad. Well, at any rate—did I say that before? — 
keep an eye on that Indian for me.” 

“T will, sir, I will.” Paxton refilled Penrose’s glass with syllabub 
and went and did the same for Sheila, who winked at him. 

The butler blushed. 

“You don’t have much time left,” Adamson said explosively to 
Jim. “Got any plans?” 


West shrugged. “I haven’t given up,” he said. 


“Not good enough.” Adamson waved his cigar as though it were 
a weapon. “Damn it, we’ve got a railroad to build.” 


“T know, sir,” Jim said. “And the government wants it built.” 
“You’re no farther at solving this mess than when you got here.” 


Jim shrugged again. “The drought isn’t broken, but there is a 
cloud or two forming in the sky,” he said. 


“You sound like a damned Indian.” 


“Careful,” Penrose said. “You might arouse the bestial fury of 
that redskin there.” 


“Tm all out of bestial fury,” Artemus told him. Penrose stared at 
him. Then suddenly he yelled, “Paxton! Come here, Paxton.” 


The butler appeared from the galley, carrying a deck of cards. 
“Would you gentlemen care for poker? If you are shorthanded I'd be 
honored to make a fifth.” 


“No,” Jim said. 
Paxton sighed. 


Penrose said, “Paxton, are you sure there is no alcohol in this 
syllabub?” 


“Sure, sir.” 

“Then why am I seeing double?” 

“Double, sir?” 

“There are two Indians now, and there was only one before.” 
Jim laughed. “You're all right, Penrose. How, chief.” 


The Indian standing in the door said, “I’m not a chief. I’m 
American Knife, a medicine man.” 


“Educated at Carlisle, I understand.” 


American Knife nodded and came further into the lounge. “Yes. 
And I had a couple of years at Dartmouth. You’re Major West?” 


“Just Mr. West will do, Mr. Knife.” 


American Knife laughed and took the only chair still vacant. 
“Striped Horse tells me you nearly got blown up tonight trying to 
catch the people who have been killing your railroad workers.” 


“T don’t feel well,” Mr. Penrose said suddenly. 
Paxton floated toward him and helped the little man to his feet 


and out of the car. 
Sheila said, “He isn’t used to syllabub.” 


American Knife said, “The outlaws are headed by a man named 
Farrell. They have a permanent camp; they’ve gone there.” 


Artemus said, “Do you know where it is?” 


American Knife said, “You’re Striped Horse’s friend, aren’t you? 
Are you a Cheyenne?” 


Artemus shook his head. 


The educated Indian nodded. “Striped Horse said you spoke our 
language with an accent. He thought maybe your mother was a 
northern Cheyenne, which would account for it. Pve been trying to 
get enough braves together to raid Farrell’s stronghold myself, but 
this time of year the tribe is badly scattered. And it might not be 
such a good idea anyway. Whenever Indians and whites fight, the 
United States newspapers end up finding the whites were right.” 


“And maybe they are,” Adamson said. “Just because you’ve been 
to college in the East—never bothered with that myself, had made 
my first million before I was twenty-one—we don’t have to believe 
you're as lily white as you say you are. The ransom note said you 
were to get the money.” 


“I suppose Farrell’s got some sort of renegade with him who 
could pass for me. Or the money would have been left someplace, 
and who was to know if I picked it up or Farrell did?” 


“Wait a minute,” General Ball said. “Who shot those fire arrows 
at Rail’s End today?” 

American Knife shrugged. “Who knows? Crows, Sioux, northern 
Cheyennes. Not my people. White men can shoot arrows. Vassar 
had an archery team when I was at college.” 

“And I suppose Farrell and his gang are the Harvard polo team?” 
Jim asked. 

Penrose staggered back into the lounge, leaning on Paxton’s arm. 
“Completely surrounded by screaming savages!” the little Quaker 
yelled. 

“Screaming? I told them to wait quietly,” American Knife said. 

“Screaming silently,” Penrose said. “They aren’t making a sound, 
but they can’t fool me.” 


Adamson said, “Pah!” It was the first time Jim had ever actually 


heard someone say “Pah!” 


“Pm afraid you'll have to go with us,” American Knife said to 
West. “Something has to be done about Farrell, or he’ll bring the 
army down on my people in force.” 


“You mean if you kidnap a government agent, that will bring the 
army now and they will arrest Farrell and stop the trouble? No 
good, American Knife. There just isn’t enough army. Congress cut 
the regiments so far back after the Civil War that platoons are doing 
the work of whole divisions.” 


“Government’s supposed to worry about the Indian, not the other 
way around.” 

“Teach an Indian to read and write, and you’ve got a ruined 
redskin,” Adamson said. 

“Well, really, the only good Indian is a dead Indian,” American 
Knife said gravely. 

“That’s—well, I didn’t say that.” 

American Knife stood up. “Ready to go, Mr. West?” 

“No, but I suppose I have no choice, Mr. Knife.” 

“Td just as soon you didn’t call me that. They called me Chey, for 
Cheyenne at Dartmouth. No, you don’t have any choice, Jim. There 
are about twenty armed men around your car.” 

“Come on, Artemus.” 

Artemus Gordon stood up and stretched, his buckskins giving off 
a fine free smell of campfire, sweat, and roasted meat. “I’m not 
going to ask if I have any choice. There’s unemployment all over 
the country.” 


The night was getting used up; the full moon was canted down 
toward the horizon, making silhouettes of the Cheyennes and their 
hump saddled horses. American Knife called something softly and 
two warriors rode toward them leading a couple of saddled ponies. 

Jim said, “We have our own horses.” 

“Can’t take them,” American Knife said. “They hang you for 
horse stealing in this territory.” 

“But kidnapping gets you a gold star on your Sunday School 
report card?” 

“Pm just a poor ignorant Indian. I don’t know big words like 


kidnapping.” 

So they rode, American Knife and Artemus and Jim first, the 
small band of Indian men trailing along behind, apparently 
carelessly, but actually flanked out pretty well to prevent the 
prisoners from escaping. 


They rode and they rode, past the camp where the blowing 
trestle had alarmed the raiders and sent them heading back for their 
permanent hideout, past the edge of the prairie and into the 
badlands that rose out of it. 


The Indian ponies ambled, and Jim rested his weight on his 
hands to take the shock of the uneasy gait. They had come more 
than twelve miles from right-of-way, he figured, because the hump 
of the badlands couldn’t be seen from anyplace along the rails, and 
the horizon was twelve miles at this latitude. 


Then they rode some more, now twisting through gorges and 
canyons in the grassless alkali country. Once they passed water, 
cascading out of a hole in the hill, but none of the Indians stopped. 
Soda water or ash water, something like that, no doubt. 


The sky was lightening when they camped. American Knife 
handed a pitch-pine water bottle to Jim and said, “Drink. There’s 
some jerky if you’re hungry, some parched corn.” 

Artemus was squatting next to Striped Horse. All around them 
figures were drifting into camp on foot. “Our women,” American 
Knife said. “We’re close enough to Farrell’s place, so we told them 
to hide while we were away. The horses are under cover in a little 
canyon where there’s pretty good grass.” 


Artemus came over. “This is Striped Horse’s daughter,” he said. 

Jim asked if she spoke English. The girl just stared at him. 
Artemus shook his head. Jim said, “This is the one he wants you to 
marry?” 

Artemus nodded. 

“Of course, the light’s bad, but she looks pretty ugly, and much 
too young.” 

“Striped Horse says that’s good; there’ll be a lot more years of 
use in her.” 

“Well, he’s got a point there. Tell her I’m your boss, and I don’t 
have married employees.” 


“All right, but that is kind of hard to put into Cheyenne.” 

Artemus wandered away again, the girl keeping right behind 
him. 

Jim started to laugh. “Poor Artemus. You heard that, Chey?” 

American Knife said, “I heard. This is my sister, Little Willow. 
James West, sis.” 

James West gulped. As he had said, moonlight is not the clearest 
kind in the world, and the growing dawn was working against the 
moon, but this Indian girl looked just about flawless. 

He couldn’t tell whether her eyes were black or brown, but her 
skin seemed very light for an Indian’s, and very, very smooth. He 
could tell about her figure, or at least the front of it. “Do you mind 
turning around, Little Willow?” 

“Not at all,” she said. She revolved slowly. 


The back and side views were just as satisfactory as the front 
view, except for one thing. He said, “That is a very long knife you 
are wearing.” 

“Yes. Well, it is sort of a badge of office.” 

“What office?” 

“My sister is the head torturer of the band,” American Knife said. 

“What?” 

“Sort of a priestess,” her brother explained. “When we take 
prisoners, or when a boy becomes old enough to want to be made a 
brave, she cuts him up.” He made a sort of apologetic gesture, a 
man who didn’t want to brag too much about his own family. “Not 
alone, of course. The other women help her. But she starts it off.” 


“Did you go to college in the East too, Little Willow?” 


The girl said, “Well, Carlisle, and then I had some time at Mount 
Holyoke.” 

“Higher education sure changes you Indians.” 

Little Willow said hotly, “All kinds of people have their own 
customs. Anyway, I didn’t ask for the job; it’s hereditary.” 

Somewhere nearby drums began to sound; then there was the 
weird noise of turkey-bone flutes, and then a fire flared up and died 
down again. American Knife said, “I told you I wasn’t a chief, just a 
medicine man. The old men want to talk to you, Jim.” 


Jim said, “Rather the old men than the little old hereditary 
torturer here.” 


Little Willow said, “Oh, Pm very good. My knife is so sharp it 
doesn’t hurt at all—till afterward.” 


American Knife said, “She doesn’t mean everything she says, 
Jim.” 

Which, after all, didn’t matter too much; Jim didn’t figure on 
being tortured in the near future. He followed American Knife 
around a boulder, and to the council fire, which had been allowed 
to die down after its initial big flare of dry grass that had called the 
chiefs to the meeting. 


They sat around the fire like mummies, their blankets wrapped 
halfway up their heads, though the night was mild and the glowing 
fire threw off heat. 


There were two empty spaces at the fire; Jim sat down in one 
and American Knife in the other. Artemus squatted down to 
interpret. 


But nothing was said for several minutes; the long redstone pipe 
went from chief to chief and then was handed to American Knife, 
who blew smoke in the six Indian directions, east, south, west, 
north, up, and down—to the sky, where dead Indians would go, to 
the earth, from which they had come. 


Jim watched him closely; when American Knife was through 
with the ritual he looked at the chiefs, and the oldest, smallest, and 
most hunched over one nodded that the pipe could be given to Jim. 


He blew correctly and looked at the chief to see if the pipe 
should go over his shoulder to Artemus, but the chief waggled his 
claw-like palm in the Indian signal for no, and the smoke went to 
the man on Jim’s left, who dumped the dottle out in his palm and 
threw it, still glowing, into the fire; the time for smoking had 
passed, and the time for talking had started. 


American Knife said something. Artemus said, “He’s telling them 
who you are and that you came willingly.” 


The youngest chief took it up where American Knife left it. “He 
says his name is Pipemaker and that he has lived through sixty 
winters and that no good ever came from dealing with the white 
man.” 


“Tell them that the President—the Great White Father, if that’s 
what they call him—sent me out here because he did not believe 
that the Cheyenne were killing the men on the railroad.” 


“Tell them yourself, and then TI repeat it. They know I just work 
for you, and probably some of them speak English. They call the 
President Washingtone, with an ‘e’ on the end.” 


President Grant would be interested in knowing that. He wished 
he was on a siding behind the Union Station in the capital right 
now, instead of palavering with a bunch of mummies. But he spoke 
clearly and at length, repeating himself for emphasis, as Indians like 
to do. 


The chief next in youth spoke up. Artemus’ low whisper came to 
Jim: “He has been around for sixty-five snows, and there are some 
good white men. But it is hard to know which are good and which 
are not.” Artemus laughed very quietly. “Of course, it took him five 
minutes to say it.” 


“What do I answer to that?” 


“You are especially trusted by Washingtone. Show them a medal 
or your watch or something, and tell them the President gave it to 
you as a mark of trust.” 


“As a matter of fact, he did.” Jim took out his gold hunting-case 
watch, which U. S. Grant had given him after a battle in northern 
Virginia; not for nothing—they had swapped watches, a mark of 
personal favor that some generals used to make staff officers feel 
valuable. He started talking about it, recreating that old battle 
scene, the men and horses—blue and tattered gray men, fat and 
thin horses—lying dead still on the field, the captured flags, the 
smell of powder. 


Artemus said, “That’s quite a lot to put into Cheyenne, but here 
goes,” and started talking the guttural tongue. 


There were some grunts of approval when the translation was 
finished. Then the next chief spoke. He said that be had heard that 
this Washingtone was a good Washingtone, a man of horses and 
guns and not a man who had done women’s work, like the last one; 
he meant Andrew Jackson, who had been a shoemaker. 

These were pretty good Indians, Jim thought, not wild and 
ignorant like the Apaches, not stupid and mean like the Utes. 
Whoever had tried to make them the scapegoats for the railroad 


trouble had picked the wrong people. 


It was funny that he had thought of that word, but maybe the 
Cheyenne name for scapegoat was similar to that of some other 
Indian language, one that be knew. Because when Artemus 
translated the third speech, it was all about scapegoats, and how 
the southern Cheyenne were a noble people and not to be used that 
way, and that was what this man Farrell had done. 


Jim answered that speech by saying that he was here because 
Washingtone did not want his good people, the Cheyenne, used in 
any base way; but as for the man Farrell, were they sure he was the 
very top chief in the trouble; Jim was not sure, and the trouble 
would not stop till the very top man was captured and put in the 
white man’s jail or killed. 


This was a mistake; the next chief to talk—he boasted of seventy 
winters—got off on the subject of jails; it seems he had been in one 
once, and this was no way to treat a fellow man; the Indians had no 
jails, and when a man was wrong, they killed him or drove him out 
of his tribe, and this was proper punishment, but no man should be 
deprived of the sight of the mountains and the taste of water that 
ran free and not through a pipe. 


He went on and on. Artemus whispered the translation as the old 
man went along. Jim asked, “How long was he in jail, and why?” 


“Overnight, for getting drunk on a military post, fifty years ago, I 
think. I didn’t know we had any posts out here that long ago.” 


“It must have been further south, around Leavenworth or 
Gibson.” 


Jim answered that one some way, mostly with hearts and 
flowers. It was a long time since he’d slept and quite a while since 
he had eaten, and there were several old men still to talk. 


But finally it was the turn of the principal chief, the old mummy. 
Like the others, he started out by telling how many snows he had 
wintered through—eight double hands, eighty of them. Summers 
didn’t seem to count with these people; anybody could live through 
a warm season. 


Then he got down to business. It was easy to see that he was not 
in his high office just because he was old; this was a brain. He said 
that if things went on, the railroad would bring in many, many 
soldiers, both pony soldiers and the men with the long knives that 


the white men called bayonets. He used the English word. And the 
people were not foolish like the worm-eaters called Piutes, the fish- 
eating Utes who thought that there were only a few white men; the 
Cheyennes knew that there were many more white men than there 
were Indians and that the white way would prevail when it wanted 
to. 


No, the people asked only that they be allowed to live and hunt 
the buffalo, but if they had to eat government meat for a while, that 
was not as bad as being all killed by the blue soldiers. 


The old chief understood, Artemus told Jim, that the man 
American Knife had brought them was a soldier, and he had a good 
Indian name: Sundown, which was a pretty good translation of 
West, at that. 


So the soldier with the Indian name would go to the army, go to 
the general, Sheridan or Sherman or the Washingtone, Grant, who 
was a general as well as being Washingtone, and he would say that 
the people would come in to any fort that the army wanted them to 
come into and would stay there, with all their women and their 
children, their horses and their dogs, and eat government meat, 
which was beef and not as good as buffalo, until the trouble was 
over on the railroad. And then nobody could think that the people 
had made the trouble, and everything would be good. 


He stopped them, waiting for Jim’s answer, and the old chief 
who had once been in jail said he didn’t want to go and drink water 
out of a pipe. 


That held things up a long time. Jim knew that most Indians do 
not go by majority rule; they continue talking until everybody is in 
agreement. 

Jim said that the old chief spoke with wisdom and that the 
almost-as-old chief had a point; an Army post could be found where 
there was a spring or a well, or maybe a stream, and maybe live 
cattle, so if the people did not have buffalo to eat, at least they 
would not have to eat salt meat in the warm season. And so it 
would be arranged, and Sundown was their friend, and he would 
not have to go to Washingtone, or even to the generals, Sheridan or 
Sherman, but could talk to them on the telegraph wire, which the 
people would understand was white man’s magic. 


That was a mistake. 


Years ago the southern Cheyenne, like the other Plains tribes, 
had greeted the Western Union line with joy; the wire made lovely 
bracelets and necklaces. But a bunch of southern Cheyennes trailing 
a long length of wire behind their horses had had the trailing end 
bit by lightning; the braves and their ponies had all been killed. 


Now this old tale had to be told again and the wonder of it 
examined; how could Sundown and the other white men talk over a 
wire that could kill a double handful of men and their ponies? 

Magic, Jim repeated, white man’s magic. They would have to 
trust to him. 

The sun came blazing up now, and the fire was almost out; here 
and there little coals still smoked themselves to death. 

So be it, the old chief said. They would make a friend and 
tribesman of Sundown, and he would speak on the wire, and they 
would go where he told them to go, and so the people would not all 
be killed by the soldiers, and now they would smoke and go to their 
wickiups to prepare for the ceremony of making Sundown a 
tribesman. 

“Too bad,” American Knife said softly. “That means my sister.” 

“Torture?” 

“What else? They have to make sure you are really brave.” 

“First I go twenty-four hours without resting, and then I get 
tortured. I make my money the hard way.” 

“Oh, it won’t hurt much.” 

“Till afterward; I know. I hate all Dartmouth men and Mount 
Holyoke girls.” 

American Knife laughed. 
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Jim was tied to a post. Around him there was a circle of little 
fires, and outside the fires the women and children of the Indian 
band danced and screamed of what they were going to do to him. 
Or so he supposed. Artemus was asleep in Striped Horse’s wickiup— 
with or without his friend’s daughter—and Jim didn’t understand 
Cheyenne. It was probably just as well. 


No one was allowed to touch him or even to come inside the 
circle of fires; he was taboo until Little Willow had made the first 
ceremonial cuts in his hide. 


She was off to one side, under a little bower of juniper branches, 
and American Knife was on a horse, leading the men, who were 
riding around the circle of women, whooping encouragement to the 
squaws. 


Now the yelling and the drum beating and the whooping 
stopped, the men rode in to watch, and two old women came inside 
the fires and walked up to Jim. They untied the thong that held his 
wrists to the post, but not the one that held the wrists together 
behind his back. 


They pushed him forward, and he stumbled a little as the blood 
came back to his feet; he had been held in one position so long that 
his legs were asleep. 


Then he could walk straight, and still prodded by the old women, 
he was brought up before Little Willow, sitting aloof under her 
bower. She stood up, the knife shining and bright in her hand, and 
said something in Cheyenne. “Follow me,” she added in English. 
“Oh, this is going to be much more fun than field hockey.” 


“Or even toasting marshmallows over a gas jet in the dorm after 


lights out,” Jim said. 


“You're very brave,” Little Willow said admiringly. “Now.” She 
was leading him through the humped, broken-up land, and around 
a point of juniper-covered hill. The rest of the people had stayed 
behind; their whooping and yelling could still be clearly heard. 


“In here,” she said. “I like to work in the dark; the sight of blood 
makes me nervous.” 


“There” was a cave, a shallow one eroded into the soft earth. The 
white floor was soft underfoot, and dust rose and fell on Jim’s lips— 
caliche. Good; it was astringent enough to stop bleeding. 


The girl led him far enough into the cave so that the light was 
dim; but there was still enough to allow her to see her work. She 
stood close to him. “Pd almost forgotten what a white boy smells 
like.” 


“Sniff away, Little Willow.” 


She stood very close to him; he could feel the heat of her body 
entering his. “I wonder what it would be like to be kissed by a man 
who couldn’t hold me?” 


“You’re a demon for education, aren’t you?” 


He leaned forward and put his lips on hers. She tasted of wood 
smoke and the sweet grass the Cheyennes collected to make their 
beds out of. 


It was a pretty good kiss. He said, “Look, if I can’t hold you, you 
might try holding me.” 


She put her arms around him, wiggled against him. “Oh, my,” 
she said. “You get excited easily.” She sighed and held him closer. 
“You know, my people don’t think it’s immoral for an unmarried 
girl to make love with a man. If married women do it, they get their 
noses cut off.” 

“T hope you’re not married.” 

“No.” She let go and stepped away from him. “Look, as long as I 
brought this knife here, I might as well use it.” 

Here it comes, Jim thought. It had been much too pleasant up till 
now; this was not what President Grant paid him for. 


She went behind him and cut the thong that held his wrists 
together. “It isn’t nearly as much fun holding as being held,” she 
said. “I’m very girlish type of squaw.” 


He grabbed her and pulled her down on the caliche beside him. 


Little Willow said, “You’d better remember to yell once in a 
while. The people are probably right at the mouth of the cave 
waiting for you to be tortured.” 


He put back his head and howled. “That’s better,” she said. 


After a few moments she put her fingers on his lips and said, 
“Better howl again. Put a little more anger in it this time.” 


He didn’t mind the howling, because the intervals between bowls 
were filled with warm and passionate kisses from one of the 
loveliest girls he had ever known. 


So, from time to time, he howled. It was one of the most unusual 
hours James West had ever spent. 


Before they left the cave he took the girl’s ceremonial knife and 
scratched his forearms and chest shallowly. He was pleased to 
notice that Little Willow turned her head away when he did it; he 
was beginning to wonder if she had ever practiced her hereditary 
role of torturer. 


When they got back in the daylight several of the old squaws 
came dashing at him, waving tomahawks and skinning knives; but 
Little Willow spoke sharply to them, and they turned away, 
grunting disappointedly. 

“T told them you were a brave man and that you were now a 
Cheyenne and a member of this band. It stopped them.” 

“Thanks—for everything.” 


“You’re quite welcome. Just don’t make me laugh. This is a very 
formal occasion.” 


She led him to a wickiup and held the flap open. Artemus was 
asleep in there. A girl who was young enough and ugly enough to 
be Striped Horse’s daughter was sitting cross-legged near his head, 
fanning him with a piece of split antelope skin. 


Little Willow indicated a second pile of buffalo hides. 
“You'd better get some sleep, Jim.” 
“Are you going to fan me?” 


“Playtime is over, Sundown. I’m going to my own tent and get 
some sleep myself.” 


She went away; the tent flap fell, and the only light was from the 


smokehole in the roof. Jim stretched out. Artemus woke up. “You 
all right, chief?” 

“Me big chief. Me Cheyenne. Go back to sleep. We’ll hit the 
jayhawk camp after dark tonight.” 

Artemus said, “Yeah. There are too many outlaws under Farrell 
for American Knife and all these braves to tackle; so you and I do it, 
all two of us.” He turned to the girl and said something in 
Cheyenne. “I told her you were my chief, she ought to fan you 
awhile. She doesn’t want to.” 

“You're prettier, Artemus...We won’t attack Farrell and his men; 
we'll count on dark and the fact that they’ve probably got liquor to 
let us mix in.” 

“You work it all out...Now, if it was Little Willow fanning me...” 

“That Indian is on her own private reservation.” 


“The luck of some people. This one spends all her time, when I’m 
not around to be fanned, picking wild onions and eating them raw.” 


“Let’s go to sleep.” 
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The jayhawk camp was farther back from right-of-way, back 
where the badlands gave way to hills that were covered with pines 
and cedars instead of juniper and sagebrush. There were slab 
buildings, and a stream ran through the canyon where the outlaws 
lived. 


There were women too; their shrill yips mixed with the noise of 
male roistering. 


American Knife had guided them in and then turned away, firm 
in his belief that whenever Indians tangled with whites the 
government found the Indians were wrong. James West and 
Artemus stopped on the edge of the camp. 


“Pick one your size,” West said. 


Artemus nodded and they stood in the deep gloom under a low 
pine and watched. Finally Artemus pointed. The man he had picked 
out was older than be, but as slim and about the same height. He 
was, at the moment, engaged in tugging a girl away from the camp 
and toward the woods. 


“Get him,” West said. 
Artemus went forward and pulled at the man’s shoulder. 


The man let go of his girl’s wrist and turned and swung, all in 
one motion. Artemus took the blow on the point of his shoulder, 
ducked, and came up with an uppercut. The man started staggering 
toward the camp, not knocked out, but badly confused; Artemus 
went around him and shoved, and the guy back-pedaled toward the 
tree where Jim waited. 


It had to be done fast; anybody who could take a wallop like that 
and remain up—though staggering—was tough enough. 


Jim locked his two hands together and brought the double fist 
down on top of the outlaw’s hat as hard as he could. The man went 
down as though hit by a poleax, and before his head was on the 
ground Jim had his hat off and tossed to Artemus and was stripping 
the jayhawker of his coat. 


Artemus shrugged out of his deerskins and dressed rapidly. He 
threw the man’s wallet to Jim and knelt with a match to study the 
unconscious face, then started making up his own—bushy black 
eyebrows, enlarged nose, one front tooth blacked out—in imitation 
of the victim. 


Jim used another match to study a couple of envelopes in the 
wallet. “Rafael Larrabee,” he said. “Fancy name. Rafe to his friends, 
probably.” 


“Could be. On the other hand, maybe they called him Lefty, in 
which case we are about to be in deep, deep trouble.” 


Artemus was busy ripping buckskin thongs off the tail of his 
Indian shirt and tying up the unconscious man. He finished by 
strapping the shirt itself over his mouth. 


The girl Rafe Larrabee had been chasing was wandering around 
in the dim moonlight inside the camp. Artemus went up to her and 
put his arm around her shoulders. 


She said, “Where’d ya go to, Rafe?” So far so good; she was very 
drunk, which helped. 


“Off by myself,” Artemus said. “For a moment.” He pulled her to 
him and kissed her. 


She said feebly, “I never let a guy kiss me without taking his hat 
off,” and fumbled at the headgear he’d lifted from Larrabee. Then 
she saw Jim and said, “Who’s he? I like him.” 


Artemus sighed. “For some people birds sing,” he said. “Me they 
treat like a statue.” 


The girl wobbled up to Jim. “What’s your name, handsome?” 


Jim ducked his bead to avoid being knocked down by whiskey 
fumes. “Jim.” 


“Don’t you like girls, Jim? My name is Coralee.” 
“T love girls.” 

“Well, start in.” 

“But you’re with my friend Rafe.” 


As they talked he and Artemus kept moving toward the center of 
the roistering camp. The girl tagged along, hanging on Jim’s arm, 
pressing it against her side. 


They were coming close to the light that streamed out through 
the window of one of the slab cabins. A big man, redheaded and 
red-bearded, was coming at them from the other direction. 


Farrell, from American Knife’s description. James West sighed 
and reached out for a willing Coralee. He held her close to him and 
buried his face in hers. 


Drunk or sober, she knew her business, which was making men 
willing to stay out in this howling wilderness. 


Farrell didn’t pass them up. He stopped and said, “Thought you 
had old Coralee for the night, Rafe? You sure beat Bill Hardy 
enough to get her.” 


“That was afore my friend Jim come to camp, here. Jim Sears, 
which same rode with Quantrill till he got so tough ole Quantrill 
run him off.” 


Artemus was using a half-drunken voice, West noticed, which 
was a good idea; they had no notion what Rafe sounded like when 
he wasn’t lying gagged, bound, and knocked out under a pine tree. 


Apparently it was close enough, because Farrell said, “Too tough 
for Quantrill is just right for me. I could use all the Jameses and 
Youngers on Quantrill if I could get ’em, but the rest of his gang 
were too soft for this job.” 


A finger tapped on Jim’s shoulder; reluctantly he looked up. 
Artemus said, “Meet your new boss, Jim. This Big Red Farrell.” 


Keeping one arm around the girl’s shoulder, West said, “He may 
be Big Red Farrell, but he’s not my boss. No man is.” 


Farrell snorted his appreciation. “Talks tough enough. To- 
morrow we'll see if he kin fight. Every new man takes my orders or 
fights me. Ifn I git beat, lll take your orders, Sears.” 

He snorted again and went into his cabin; he had to turn 
sideways a little to get through the door, and his bead brushed the 
lintel; he was six and a half feet tall and about two hundred and 
fifty fatless pounds, it seemed. 


Coralee said, “Woo-wee, that’ll be a rumpus.” She ran her hand 


up West’s arm and down his back. “You ain’t big as Red Farrell, but 
you’re sure tough-feeling. Woo-wee. If’n you beat Big Red, kin I be 
yore reg’ lar girl?” 

“Itd be a crime and a shame. Ah ain’t like all the other buckos in 
camp,” West said. “But for tonight, sure. Go get a gal for Rafe here; 
I don’t feel like sharing. Been three months and more since I seen 
me a white girl.” 


“Woo-wee,” Coralee said and wandered off on her happy errand. 


“Charming,” Jim said, looking after her. “Completely charming. I 
don’t think we'll keep her, though; let’s throw her back to swim 
awhile.” 


“Now what, chief?” 


“Cabin’s got a sod roof, Artemus. Give me a leg up there.” 
Artemus took a quick look around. Figures were moving around the 
camp, but nobody seemed to be watching them. He made a stirrup 
of his hands and Jim put a foot in it and vaulted to the roof; he 
reached down, gave Artemus a hand, and then they were both up 
there. 


The roof wasn’t really sod; grass didn’t grow that thick this far 
up the mountains. This was more of a Southwest dirt roof, twigs 
laid on logs and plain forest floor dirt piled on the twigs and 
channeled for quick runoff. A roof like that could turn most 
rainstorms and would keep a cabin cool in summer and warm in 
winter. 


Only one end of the cabin was lit, from the sight of the windows. 
They crawled to that end and dug with their knives till the dirt was 
to one side and the finger-thick twigs under the dirt were visible. 
Then West put his knife between the twigs and twisted, while his 
other hand and both of Artemus’ held the dirt back. 


Enough hole developed for him to look straight down on a table. 
Farrell, his hat now off, and two other men were sitting around it; 
there was a jug of corn and one of water on the table, holding a 
map flat. When one of the men used either jug he put his hand on 
the edge of the map. The moonshine jug got the more frequent play. 
Finally Farrell spoke. “Got it, Jackson?” 


One of the men put a grimy and gnarled finger on the map. “Got 
it,” he said. “Couldn’t forget it. How about you, Merry?” 


The third man nodded. “Burnt into my brain like it was done by 


a mavericker.” 


Farrell caught up the map, rumpled it in his hands, set fire to it 
with a big wooden match. When the flaming paper got too much to 
hold, he tossed it in the air, and as it fell to the floor he ground the 
ashes apart with his boot. 


Down below a plaintive voice rent the right. “Oh, Jimmmm? 
Where are you, Jim baby?” Coralee might have stumbled, because 
she said, “Woo-wee; get out m’way, ole tree,” and went off, still 
calling, “Jimmmm, baby, come back.” 


Artemus shoved his fingers into his mouth to keep from 
laughing. Jim kept watching the scene below. The map had been 
too small and too far away for him to see much except the hen 
tracks used to denote a railroad. There was only one railway line 
around there. 


“Each of you check the horses, men, water, ammo in our own 
party,” Farrell was saying. His voice wasn’t as rough and 
uneducated as it had been when he challenged Jim to a fight; now 
he sounded like what he probably was, a cashiered officer of the 
regular army. “The dynamite’ll go with me,” he said. “I don’t know 
whether IIl ride with you, Jack, or with Merritt, or go in by myself. 
But Pll be there when you strike.” 

“At four o’clock,” Merritt said. 

“Yes. Good. Can’t repeat things too often, in a split-column 
strike. Used to teach us, military combinations seldom work; then 
generals like Sheridan and Jackson, Stuart and Grant would pull off 
a combination, make it work, and leave everyone to rewrite the 
textbook. Four o’clock, Jackson from the north, Merritt from the 
west. It all depends on good timing.” 

“Stop fussing, Red.” 

“Fussing pays off. Four o’clock, at Rail Head, and come in in 
force. You, Jack—” 

“From the north, four o’clock.” 

“Merry?” 

“Four o’clock, from the west.” 


“Good,” Farrell said. He hooked his thumb through the handle of 
the whiskey jug, took a deep swallow, washed it down with a touch 
of water. 


He stood up. “That’s all, boys.” 


Jim tapped Artemus on the shoulder, and they started snaking 
toward the edge of the roof. They dropped down off one of the 
windowless ends, stood a moment. Coralee’s dovelike cooing was 
coming from some distance; they were safe from that menace. But 
they stayed in the shadows of the cabin till Jackson and Merritt had 
passed them, and then moved out toward the tree where they had 
left Rafe Larrabee. 


Then there was the noise of a horse trotting into camp from the 
east. They stepped under a tree and looked. 


A man rode in on a smartly trotting horse. The man’s movements 
in the saddle were eastern or military; western men sat to the trot, 
standing in their stirrups; this man posted. 


He was smoking a thin cigar, and his figure was masked by a 
long, dark cloak. He went directly to Farrell’s cabin, swung down 
from the saddle, tied his horse to the hitching post, loosened the 
animal’s cinch, slipped the bit out of its mouth, and knocked on the 
cabin door. 


Farrell opened at once, and the cloaked man went in, trailing 
cigar smoke. 


“The boss,” Artemus said. 

“Could you make out who he was? I couldn’t.” 
“Shall we get back on the roof?” 

“I don’t—” 


A shriek filled the night. Coralee. She made unintelligible noise 
for a while and then descended to words, “They done knocked 
down Rafe and stole my Jimmmm.” 


“T guess we had better travel,” Jim said. 


They crept into the woods, walking a wide circle around the tree 
where they had left and Coralee had found Rafe Larrabee. 


Free from the camp, Artemus laughed. “That is going to be one 
confused Coralee.” 


“T hope it doesn’t drive her on the wagon and ruin her refreshing, 
unspoiled charm.” 


“Chief, you didn’t seem to find her exactly repulsive.” 
“Some idiot once said no woman is unbeautiful.” 


“There’s American Knife waitin’ for us. That was a nice suit of 
buckskins I had to leave behind me. All you left was Coralee.” 


“And a broken heart.” 


American Knife was holding their horses. They mounted and 
rode in silence, Artemus riding a little to the rear. Finally he said, 
“Got any ideas, chief?” 


“There was something wrong with all that talk we heard. They 
just didn’t sound like men who had been working together a long 
time. I think they knew we were on the roof.” 


“Coralee tell them?” 
“I think Farrell recognized me.” 
“But how? Did you ever see him before?” 


American Knife said, “The people think he came up from the 
Mexican border. It’s pretty sure he wasn’t in Kansas during the 
war.” 


Jim shifted in his saddle. “I wasn’t. And I’m sure I never saw him 
on the border. He should have asked a lot more questions when he 
saw a Stranger in his camp.” 


“Yeah, but—” 


“I would certainly like to know who the man in the cloak was. 
American Knife, old Chey, have you ever heard about anybody 
around here who wears a cloak?” 


“Just the last couple of weeks,” the Dartmouth Indian said. 
“The people have seen him out at night. Never in the daytime.” 


Jim dropped his chin on his chest and rode along using. 
Everything he’d tried to do to end the trouble had been known to 
the Farrell gang ahead of time. The camp had been bigger than was 
needed for the gang he’d seen riding yesterday; the man who had 
shot the fire arrows would have rejoined the cavalry raiders— 
probably squaw men or halfbreeds. They had been good with the 
bow and arrow...If he took Larry Mulliner and his railroad cops and 
the cavalry platoon and raided the camp tonight, the trouble would 
end all right, but there was no chance to get to Rail Head and back 
before the renegades rode out for wherever they were going, with 
or without dynamite...Sobered up and gentled down, that Coralee 
would not have been half bad... 


He fell asleep in the saddle. It is only a rumor that some men are 


made of iron and never have to sleep. 
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When they got back to the private train they were alone; 
American Knife had shown them a shortcut and then gone off to 
move his camp into Rail Head, preparatory to being shipped out on 
the railway to surrender at some fort. 


Jim went into the telegraph room, warmed up the instrument, 
and gave his private signal for the White House. 


Telegraph men all along the line switched him through when 
they heard that high-priority signal. President Grant kept a brass 
pounder on duty twenty-four hours a day; West was giving the 
White House his private code signal five minutes after he sat down. 


The Washington operator said, in code, “The President is awake. 
Do you wish him personally.” 


Of course. It was later in Washington than here. Seven o’clock on 
the Potomac. Jim signaled, “Personal and urgent.” 


The operator said, “Five minutes, old man.” 


The hand was the same when the signal resumed; President U.S. 
Grant could not run a key and depended on his confidential 
operators. “Grant to West. Got that mess cleaned up out there? I’ve 
got something for you in Texas.” 

“Not cleaned up yet, Mr. President. A bridge blew up last night, a 
work party was shot into yesterday afternoon. But part of the 
trouble is over; the band of Cheyennes who were accused of the 
trouble want to be sent to a fort so they’ll be in the clear.” 

The President was a quick thinker. “How far to the bridge that’s 
out?” 

“An easy ride.” 


“Have them ride past there and keep moving east along the right- 
of-way. lIl have Sherman wire Sheridan to send out a heavy train, 
cattle cars for the horses and dogs, a flat car for the tents, day 
coaches for the people. How many?” 


“Small band, sir. Not over sixty all told. Emigrant cars would be 
better; then they can tend their ponies while they travel.” 


“Good idea, West. Emigrant cars for twelve families, plenty of 
hay, bread, and beef aboard. Sheridan’ll send ’em to the nearest 
fort. How’s Ball?” 


“In trouble up to his neck, Mr. President. Two of his directors are 
here and seem to want to pay ransom.” 


“Don’t let ’em.” 

“Pm stalling, sir.” 

“What are their names?” 
“Adamson and Penrose.” 


“Both Republicans, both big contributors to my last campaign. 
Think it would do any good if I sent them personal wires?...I guess 
not. It’s their money that’s in that railway. Do all you can, Jim.” 


The use of the first name was the medal of confidence. Both 
stations signed off, and Jim stretched and got up from the key. 


General Ball was in the lounge. He looked as sleepless as Jim felt; 
he said, “Adamson and Penrose are on their way down from my 
siding. The raid yesterday was the final blow; they’ll pay the money 
today.” 


“Tve got some more time coming to me, general.” 


The general looked out the car window. Some of the girls from 
the dance tents were winding down from town, going to the cars 
Big Hattie had fixed up for them to sleep in. They looked 
bedraggled and old and dirty, but they moved along briskly, their 
beds calling them; the cribs in the tents were too hot to sleep in in 
the daytime, and anyway the day-shift girls would be using them. 


General Ball said, “I know Adamson and that Quaker gave you 
their word. Maybe Penrose will keep his, but Adamson—these 
aren’t officers and gentlemen, Jim. They’re Wall Street men with 
money at stake.” 


“Tve got to get a shower before they show up. A couple of hours’ 
sleep in the saddle didn’t do much for me.” 


The general raised his one hand and clenched it into a fist. 
“When you went off with that Indian, I wasn’t sure I’d ever see you 
again. But you always turn up.” 


“Yes, sir.” West started unbuttoning his shirt, peeling it off his 
head. He saw the general’s eyes go wide at the sight of the scratches 
and looked down at himself. Sweat and riding and woods dirt had 
made red welts all around the shallow cuts; they looked a lot worse 
than they were. 


“How did you get all that, West?” 
“An Indian girl named Little Willow.” 


The general began to laugh. It was hearty laughter, but there was 
a nervousness under it that would never have been there in the war 
years. “Trust you, major. Drop you in the middle of a Chinese 
monastery, and you’d find a girl.” 


“What girl?” Sheila asked. They turned; she was standing in the 
door of one of the sleeping compartments, holding a robe around 
her. “You’re a fine-looking specimen, James West.” 


“Don’t get your Irish up, colleen. I’ve been out fighting the 
redskins the whole blooming night. Do I have to fight green 
shamrocks through the morning?” 


“You sound about as Irish as a redskin yourself. Did you meet a 
girl that wasn’t overcome by your fine dashin’ ways?” 


Truthfully, James West said that he hadn’t. After all, both Little 
Willow and Coralee had been very cooperative 


“Leave him alone, Miss Parnell,” the general said. “He’s had a 
hard night and there’s more trouble coming.” 


West got away on that and into the shower room. He left his 
clothes in a heap on the floor; Paxton would begin to worry if there 
wasn’t more work for him to do. 


He scrubbed diligently with castile soap, taking at least five 
minutes on his hair, then finished off with cold water and stepped 
out feeling halfway human again. 


Then he dried himself with loving care; the longer he was in 
here, the longer he wouldn’t have to talk to Adamson and Penrose. 
General Grant had said that men like them would do anything for 
money, put nothing ahead of money. Suppose one of them was 
behind Farrell? It might seem a wise thing for a man like Adamson 


to hold up his partners for money. It might even seem a smart 
thing. 

And somebody had certainly been tipping Farrell off on every 
move that West was making. 


Who else but Adamson and Penrose—Adamson or Penrose, 
rather; it didn’t have to be both of them, certainly wasn’t both of 
them. 


He took a robe off the door and shrugged into it. Face them now. 


Paxton was buzzing around the millionaires, lighting a cigar for 
Adamson; the smoke made Jim a little sick before breakfast. He 
ordered ham and eggs and coffee; General Ball and Adamson asked 
for coffee, Penrose for tea. West sat down at the place Paxton had 
set for him, sipped at the glass of spring water, and said, “It was 
quite a night, gentlemen. For one thing, the Indians are in the 
clear.” 


Penrose and Ball looked at him gravely. Paxton brought him his 
first cup of black coffee and went away. Adamson was purpling 
again. The big man said, “So you have set yourself up as judge, 
jury, and the whole high muckamuck. You say the Indians are in 
the clear. What did that heathen do to you last night after he took 
you away? Bribe you? Give you his sister?” 

Jim said, “Well, it wasn’t exactly a gift.” 

“What? What?” 

General Ball said, “Take it easy, Jim.” 


“I know. Mr. Adamson has a lot of money invested in this 
railroad.” 


Little Penrose said, “Gently, gently, Friend West.” 


“When I’m treated gently, I’m gentle, Mr. Penrose. Apologies to 
you and the general. I should be dressed and working. And don’t 
fire me, Adamson, because I don’t work for you. The Indians are not 
only innocent, they want to be sure they stay that way. They are on 
their way in now; they’ll ride down the right-of-way till a military 
train can pick them up, take them to some fort—I don’t know which 
one, and I don’t care—and hold them under surveillance until this 
trouble is over. All of them, including American Knife, so he can’t 
be expecting to get the ransom payment.” 


“I think thee has done well,” Penrose said. 


“Thank you. I’ve done a little more. We located the outlaws’ 
camp, we have at least their leader identified. A man named Farrell, 
called Big Red.” As he talked he watched Adamson’s face, Penrose’s. 
No surprise showed in either one. 


Well, dealing in the big poker game called Wall Street, they 
would learn not to let their faces show anything. 


He went on, “I think we’ll raid that camp, perhaps burn it out. 
We can use the railroad police and the platoon of cavalry that the 
army sent in.” 


“They’re out on patrol,” General Ball said. “It would take two 
days to get a message to the lieutenant and for him to lead his 
platoon back. Military bodies don’t travel very fast, as you know.” 


“Yes, I remember.” He tightened the belt of his robe, started 
eating. Good eggs. Good ham. You could count on Paxton. He tried 
a slice of toast—just perfect, not too soft, not too hard. He put the 
rest of the piece in the yolk of the egg and pushed it around with 
his fork, ate it. Fine. 


“Also, we know where the outlaws will hit next. I overheard 
Farrell making plans. There’s no doubt we have the right men, 
gentlemen.” 


Penrose said, “I don’t understand. If you had these men, why let 
them go?” 

“There were two of us, forty of them.” 

“You could have killed the leader.” 


“You're a bloodthirsty sort of Quaker, aren’t you? And you forget 
your ‘thees’ when you get your dander up.” 


Penrose gave him a look of absolute hate; then the Quakerly 
mildness of his usual expression came back on his face and he 
sighed, patiently, a misunderstood saint in a cruel world. He sipped 
his tea. 

Whatever the job was that Grant had for him in Texas, it would 
be easier than this. He said, “Well, general, the raid is off. Farrell 
said they would hit Rail Head at four; I presume this afternoon. 
Which means that they will hit anyplace but Rail Head; I’m sure he 
knew I was listening.” 

“Where, then?” 


James West gave the three of them his most sincere look. “I think 


they’ll be back on the right-of-way, the other side of the blown-up 
bridge, ready to hit the military train when it comes to pick up the 
Indians. A good deal of loot there: military stores, food supplies— 
that is a big camp they have to keep fed-Indian ponies. Some young 
squaws too. They have girls up in their camp.” He glanced 
cautiously at the door of Sheila’s compartment. “Have to have 
them, I suppose, to keep the men from wandering off.” 


General Ball said, “That’s good thinking. The train will be driven 
by railroad men, an engineer, fireman, conductor, brakeman at 
least. They could make up their five a day there; and if they kill 
military, the government will put pressure on the railway to pay.” 


Adamson said, “It sounds like hogwash.” 


“Fortunes have been made in hogwash,” West said. “And if this 
particular bucket of swill works, it will save you fifty thousand 
dollars. And more to come, as I have said several times.” 


General Ball said, “Just today. And the truth is, Mr. Adamson, we 
couldn’t do much more today. I’ve got crews back repairing that 
bridge; the line isn’t going ahead; the men don’t seem as frightened 
back there. And the gold won’t be up till tonight.” 


Adamson said, “All right. Try it. The bullion is on its way from 
Chicago. Smelted down into the shape of railroad spikes.” Usually 
he snorted when things annoyed him; this time Adamson growled. 


General Ball said, “Well, gentlemen, the next order of business is 
to get back to the trestle and show ourselves to the men. They’ll 
work better if they see that we aren’t afraid.” 


West mouthed his thanks at the general and watched the big 
shots march out. He glanced at the clock set into the bulkhead of 
the car. Artemus, if he had fallen into his berth the minute they got 
there, had had half an hour’s sleep. Give him another hour... 


Paxton came in, bowed, and laid some greenbacks on the table. 
“For my account, sir. I went into Rail Head last night, overcoming 
my natural reluctance to enter such a crude place.” 

West counted the money, put it in his robe pocket, opened the 
panel, and deducted two hundred dollars. “You now owe me only 
eleven thousand, four hundred.” 

“Music to my ears, sir.” 


The portly butler started away with West’s empty plate. “Wait a 


moment, Paxton. You were dead broke. Where did you get a stake?” 


“I am ashamed to admit, sir, I borrowed from the household 
account. Deplorable of me, but human flesh is weak: and there were 
so many professional gamblers there with no one to play with.” 


“All right, all right. Another cup of coffee, please.” 


“A privilege and an honor to serve such an understanding 
gentlemen, sir.” 


But West’s smile slowly faded. This was his last day of the three 
he had asked for; the President needed him to go to Texas; and he 
could be wrong about the plan of action he had used. 


He gave his orders to the horse car via Paxton, then went to his 
own berth to rest. But he couldn’t sleep. All the things that could go 
wrong... 


A knock on the door brought him sitting up all in one motion. It 
was Sheila. She stood—shyly for her—framed in the door and said, 
“I know you need your sleep, but—Jim, when you were talking to 
those men, I was sure I heard the voice of the man who talked to 
my father, who threatened me.” 


“Which one was it?” 


“T don’t know. I opened the door a crack to look in, but you were 
the only one sitting where he could be seen.” 


“Now, Sheila, think hard. Did the man you heard sound as 
though he were talking around a cigar?” 


Her brow wrinkled up, her pretty eyes narrowed. “I do remember 
smelling cigar smoke. In the wee house, after the man left.” She 
sounded very excited. 


“That’s fine,” he said. He remembered the cloaked man going 
into Big Red Farrell’s house, the thin cigar between his teeth. 


If the brain behind Farrell and his gang was Adamson or Penrose, 
only Adamson smoked cigars. Penrose might be a phony Quaker— 
there were many men who professed religion in order to lull 
business competitors—but a man who could be gotten drunk on 
syllabub would be knocked completely over by something as robust 
as a cigar. 


So it was Adamson. 


Or a man completely out of the picture, someone West had never 
heard of. 


Or... 

He said, “I’m beginning to suspect myself, Sheila.” 

“Ah, you are the hard-working, deep-thinking one. And I am the 
girl could make you forget, for a quarter of an hour at least.” 

“It just happens I have fifteen minutes to spare.” She came into 
the compartment and shut the door. 
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But it was half an hour before he went to wake up Artemus. 
How Artemus felt he didn’t ask. 


“Ride out to American Knife and tell him everything’s fixed. 
They’re to come down the right-of-way-they’d better avoid Rail 
Head-to the other side of the wrecked bridge, and keep going till a 
train comes to pick them up. There’ll be a military guard on the 
train, provisions, transportation for their livestock and wickiups and 
so on.” 


Artemus nodded and went to his wardrobe to start getting out 
new buckskins. 


West took a moment to watch him. “What kind of Indian are 
you?” 

“Snake,” Artemus said. “I think there’s a taboo against southern 
Cheyennes and Snakes getting married.” 


“Striped Horse’s daughter?” 


“Yeah. I’ve never learned her name. I call her Stewed Skunk, but 
I say it in Navaho so she won’t understand.” 


Jim laughed and went down to the horse car. Duke was saddled 
and ready; he put his rifle in the boot and mounted and rode down 
toward Rail Head and the warehouse where General Ball had his 
office. 


He was in luck; neither of the Wall Street men was there. General 
Ball said, “They’ve gone down to show the flag—in this case, 
themselves—to the crew who’re repairing the blown-up trestle. I 
begged off. I have had Wall Street until I am full up to my craw.” 
He gestured with his one powerful arm. “Over my head. And it does 
not smell nice.” 


“Tm sorry...General, how big a share does Mr. Adamson have in 
this railroad?” 


“About a quarter. So does Penrose. Three other investors share 
almost the whole other half; there are some little one- and two- 
percent interests.” 


“Yours?” 


“T own no stock,” General Ball said. “I’m a hireling, major. The 
customary thing is for the supervising engineer to get perhaps ten 
percent of the whole thing, and a salary, but a one-armed West 
Pointer doesn’t pick and choose when it comes to jobs. Though the 
academy is as good an engineering school as there is.” 


“And they are hiring you for your brains, not the number of 
limbs you wear.” 


General Ball sighed. “The world isn’t like that. ‘Are you sure your 
—ah—disability won’t tire you, general?’ ‘We'll expect our engineer 
to be in the field, general, in the saddle. Are you sure it won’t 
fatigue you?’ Damn it, West, Phil Kearny rode with his reins in his 
teeth in some of the hottest charges the United States Army ever 
knew. But these Wall Street milksops wouldn’t have let him build a 
trolley line down upper Broadway or a sewer up lower Broadway 
for fear he’d fall off his horse.” 


West said, “I think Adamson is behind this Farrell. I propose to 
have him followed.” 


At once the general’s anger cooled, his intelligence took over. 
“Adamson, eh? That just could be. For every one of his dollars that 
goes into those golden spikes, there’ll be three of other men’s.” 


“Another thing, general. This trouble is going to drive railway 
stock down. A man who knew he could stop it when he wanted to 
could buy out the other investors. I wouldn’t be surprised if Penrose 
was about ready to sell now.” 


“By Jove. I hadn’t thought of that.” The general shook his head. 
“It’s just the sort of thing a big Wall Street freebooter would think 
of. But don’t write off Penrose, Jim.” 

“Well, I’m not. I’m not writing off anybody, general.” He reached 
inside the riding jacket he was wearing, took out his cigar case, 
opened it. “All gone,” he said. “Can you lend me a few, general?” 


The general said, “Gave up smoking in the hospital. So much 


chloroform and alcohol and stuff like that around it wasn’t safe; 
seemed a good chance to break the habit.” 


He stood up, crossed the dusty office. “I think Adamson keeps his 
here. Yes. Help yourself, Jim. Adamson dislikes you so much now 
one more little thing won’t make much difference.” 


Jim went over, filled the cigar case. They were good cigars, but 
not as good as the ones Paxton kept in the humidor; the butler had 
some sort of connection—probably illegal—in Cuba. “This Penrose,” 
he said. “Does he have any vices at all, general? I mean, does he go 
behind the woodshed to pitch pennies or smoke cornsilk?” 


“Tm sure he’d be willing to commit usury, if that’s a vice.” 

“Dull life. What does a man like that get out of living?” 

“Money. It means more to him than a woman to you or a good 
fight to me.” 

“A strange life.” 

“Yes. You going to follow Adamson yourself?” 

“Yes. If Artemus comes through here, send him out to me. Pll be 
somewhere where I can watch the trestle gang.” 


He felt like saluting when be left. He still felt the old loyalty a 
fighting man has for a good commander, and Ball had been one of 
the best. 


It occurred to him that the general was not very old. He had 
been a second lieutenant when the war started. He’d risen to be 
major general of U.S. Volunteers and—West couldn’t remember his 
substantive rank. Not very high; the general would have to work to 
live, his pension wouldn’t be much; maybe half a major’s pay. 

He rode down through Rail Head idly. 

A man stepped off the boardwalk, came up to his stirrup. “Big 
Hattie wants to see you.” 


“Thanks, friend.” The man was ragged and gaunt-looking. West 
tossed him a quarter. “You’d better go back to work on the railroad. 
The raids are about over.” 


“Don’t I wish it.” The raggedy man stepped back on the 
boardwalk and was lost in the aimless, milling crowd. 

Jim turned Duke back to the sidings and tied him up in the shade 
of Big Hatties’ place on wheels. 


He was let in at once. The pink-and-blue lady seemed glad to see 
him. “When are you going to clear up this mess, Mr. West? We 
aren’t making enough money to pay for waxing the floor every 
evening.” 

“Soon, I hope. Anything for me?” 


She nodded, all her chins compressing and spreading again. “But 
maybe it is just good for a laugh. Your little man Penrose, the 
sainted feller, he made a secret appointment with one of the gals.” 


West chuckled. “To do what? Read prayers?” 
Big Hattie whooped. “Right on the nail the first time!” 
“What?” 


“He read his prayer book to her, and that was all. Don’t think 
there’s any blood in the man, not to mention other things more 
necessary for my business. Yep! Read her a couple of dozen 
chapters and verses. Only—he sat staring at her ankles all the time 
he was reading.” 


West roared. Finally he said, “God bless you, Hattie, I needed a 
laugh. Nothing else?” 


“No. Nobody with more money than can be explained.” 


“I know. I located my outlaws. They don’t come to town for their 
pleasures; they have their own girls out in their bill camp.” 


“The immoral rats! There oughta be a law.” 
“Hattie, what do you know about this man Adamson?” 


“If he gets lonely, I guess he looks in a mirror; be hasn’t spent a 
dime with any of my girls.” 


James West absently stroked the pink arm of the chair he was 
sitting in. “Yes. Well, thanks. Say, about this Penrose—” 


“My girl didn’t get religion, if that’s what you’re gonna ask.” 


West laughed and stood up. “No. I just wanted to know, while he 
was enjoying himself, whether he smoked a cigar.” 


“Mr. West, cigars cost money. Of course not.” 


Jim went toward the door. “Be seeing you. And thanks for the 
information. Maybe the gangs’ll be drawing full pay by tomorrow.” 


“T devoutly hope so.” 
A very devout businesswoman. 


Outside the day’s heat was mounting, and Duke was fidgeting 
and swishing at flies. West mounted and rode through Rail Head 
without seeing anything of particular interest. 


Once outside the temporary town he let Duke out into a canter 
and made a wide loop through the rolls of the prairie. He was 
worrying, but the day was so clear, the air so fresh, Duke so eager, 
that he couldn’t help feeling good. 


He pulled up on a rise where he could watch the men working 
on the trestle. The foreman had borrowed an umbrella from the 
survey gang—who used them to keep the instruments from 
expanding in the heat—and set it on his handcar; Adamson and 
Penrose were gravely sitting there, on toolboxes, the florid financier 
smoking, of course, watching the men work. 


And the men were working. If the two money men had never 
been useful to the railroad before—though putting up half the 
money to make a line work might be called useful—they were now. 


The men didn’t dare sneak drinks from their hip bottles or take a 
few minutes’ lounge in the shade; they wouldn’t have worked as 
they did for their foreman or for General Ball, but the sight of 
millionaires had inspired them. 


The trestle would be repaired in two days at the most. 


Two light rigs, a buggy and a buckboard, stood to one side, their 
horses drowsing hipshot. Adamson and Penrose were too important 
to ride a handcar! 


But considering Penrose’s penny-pinching, the two financiers 
must really be feuding for the pious man to have rented his own rig 
instead of getting a free ride from Adamson. 


Or one of them was planning to go someplace else after the show 
of confidence was over. 


Or both of them had plans. Maybe Artemus would not hang back 
to ride in with the slow-moving band of Cheyennes—the travois 
kept them down to a rate of less than two miles an hour—but 
would ride up here to get away from the girl he called Stewed 
Skunk, in which case he, West, could follow Adamson while 
Artemus followed little Penrose. 


Jim thought again of Penrose’s encounter as related by Big Hattie 
and chuckled out there alone on the prairie. 
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Artemus had found American Knife out scouting ahead of his 
band. 

Or rather, the educated Cheyenne found him. Artemus was good, 
but no imitation Indian could beat a real one at scouting in his own 
terrain. One minute Artemus was riding alone; the next there was a 
horse coming at him. 

He barely had time to get his revolver out of its holster. 


When he saw who it was he dropped the iron back in its leather 
and said, “Hello, Chey.” 

American Knife said, “At college, they said ‘Hi, Chey.’ Very 
funny. What word?” 

Artemus told him what the plans were. 

The Indian asked, “You’re sure someone higher up won’t have us 
all shot when we surrender? It’s happened.” 

“There isn’t anyone higher up. Jim West talked to President U.S. 
Grant himself.” 

American Knife whistled. He said, “Pll ride back and tell the 
people...Someone coming, Artemus.” 

Artemus again unsheathed his gun; American Knife cocked his 
rifle. They stood motionless, each covering half the horizon with his 
eyes, and then the Indian said, “Take it easy. It’s my sister.” 

Little Willow was riding a beautiful pearly-tan pony. Rolls of 
clothes and bedding were tied to her pommel and cantle, rising 
halfway up her torso. 

American Knife said, “We are saved, Little Willow. The President 
himself has given orders to let us surrender.” He waited. When his 


sister didn’t say anything, he added, “Ride back and tell the 
people.” He swung off his horse and crouched in the dust. He 
picked up a dried sagebrush stalk and drew in the sand. “They are 
to ride this way and come down toward the road here.” His stick 
marked the broken trestle, Rail Head, Rail’s End. Then he drew an X 
where the band was to start along the right-of-way to meet the 
train. 


“Tell them.” 
The girl said, “No.” 


Her brother stared up at her. It was not customary for an Indian 
woman to defy a man of her family; it was even less customary 
when the man was a medicine man. He said, “No, what?” 
completely confused. 


“No, dear brother, if that’s what you want me to say. But what I 
am trying to say is, I’m through being an Indian. I’m giving up the 
blanket.” 

“Mount Holyoke influence?” the Dartmouth man asked. 


His sister said, “No. Institute of James West. ’ve got my own 
plan of surrender, and it doesn’t involve President Grant.” 


“Personal surrender to James West? Ask Artemus here. He’ll 
never marry you. Will he?” 


Artemus wished himself someplace else, heartily. He looked 
down, pretended to see something wrong with his horse’s hoof, got 
down and picked the hoof up, stared at it steadily. 

“See,” American Knife said. “When a man like James West gets 
to his age without marrying, he never will. Oh, maybe when he gets 
to be about ninety and needs a nurse.” 

The girl said, “Pll wait.” 

Her brother made an exasperated gesture with his hands. 

Little Willow said, “If you think dancing around a fire and 
breathing smoke and—all the things the people do is a marriage! rd 
rather have a week with James West than—than—” 

“Settle for a week and then catch up with us,” American Knife 
said. “The people need you and me, need everyone who really 
knows what the white man wants and is thinking. They—” 

He let out a gasp, caught is chest, and went down to the ground, 
fast. 


Artemus pulled his gun. But it was too late. Over the rises all 
around them came a dozen of the outlaws, each holding a rifle. 
They were headed by Farrell’s man Merritt, who had plotted with 
him in the mountain cabin the night before. 


“Drop your gun, Gordon,” Merritt said to Artemus. “We wouldn’t 
all miss.” 


Artemus dropped his gun. 


After West and Artemus got off, Paxton gave the private car a 
thorough cleaning. Then he sat down at the dining table and 
planned his menu for the evening. It would have to be very good; 
James West was cleaning up the case today. Perhaps they would eat 
dinner while the private train rolled to its next destination. 


He finished the menu and went forward to tell Orrin Cobb, the 
engineer, that they would be making a move. 


Cobb was regilding the ornaments on his diamond stack; he took 
time off to bawl at his fireman to start washing down the spotless 
engine and tender. 


Then Paxton made his pontifical way back to the private car. He 
went into his own compartment, behind the pantry, and removed 
his coat and what he called his weskit. From a locked drawer under 
his berth he got out a small case, which he also unlocked. In it were 
aces of every conceivable kind of back. These went into various 
slots in coat and vest. 

Dressed again, he took down his bowler hat and brushed it 
gently with a velvet sponge. Then he went and rapped on Sheila’s 
door, the only other present inhabitant of the car. “Miss Sheila, I am 
going into town.” 

Her voice sounded very sleepy through the door. “Aw’ ri.” 

He went out into the prairie heat and marched along the right-of- 
way from the sidings into Rail’s End. 

He went into the Palace and up to the deserted bar. “Scotch,” he 
said. “A little water. No ice.” 

The bartender nodded and reached behind him for a bottle and a 
jigger. He filled the little glass bead-high and started to pour it into 
a bar shell. 


Paxton reached out and with the dexterity that had dealt a 


thousand crooked poker hands snatched the jigger without spilling 
a drop. He sniffed. “I said Scotch whiskey, my good man, not the 
wash water off an old tartan.” 


The bartender said, “Huh,” of course, but he turned and got 
another bottle. Before pouring from it he pulled the cork and held 
the neck out for Paxton to sniff. The Englishman said, “Quite so,” 
was served, and drank. 


Then he ordered another and stood with his back to the room, 
looking over the tables. There were two or three card games going 
on, but one of them was two-handed pinochle and the others were 
penny ante; better than nothing, but Paxton had time to waste. Mr. 
West would not be back till late afternoon. 


A man came into the saloon, neatly dressed in ragged clothes— 
checked shirt, felt hat, riding breeches, and low boots. But he was 
clean, fresh shaven, and his clothes had been brushed that day. 


He came up to the bar, reached into his hip pocket, and took out 
a sizable roll of bills, tied with a leather thong. He carefully untied 
the thong and flattened the roll; the outside bill was a twenty, gold- 
backed. He said, “Bottle of your best bourbon, and a shot for me.” 

The bartender said: “Yes, sir.” 

The newcomer looked at Paxton. “Drink, mister? My throat 
works better in company.” 

“A pleasure, if I may reciprocate.” 

The man nodded, grinning. “Sir, I haven’t heard a word like that 
since I crossed the Mississippi. English, aren’t you?” 

“Quite.” 

“Make those shots Scotch, buddy. In honor of international 
relations, hands across the sea, and all the rest of it.” The man bent 
his head, reknotting his roll, then buttoning it back in his hip 
pocket. He lifted his Scotch, left his change on the bar carelessly. 
“To the Queen.” 


They drank, and Paxton ordered and toasted the President, and 
they drank again. 

The stranger said, “Don’t suppose U. S. Grant ever drank any of 
this stuff. Strictly a bourbon man, I’m told. My name is Jackson, 
sir.” 


“Paxton.” 


“Mr. Paxton, I don’t suppose you’re familiar with our American 
game of poker?” Jackson rapped the newspaper wrapped bottle of 
whiskey with his knuckles. “I’m buying this for a little game we’re 
having back a ways where it’s cooler. Only four of us, and five’s the 
better game.” 


Paxton said absently, “Oh, I have played poker, to kill the time. 
Let’s see, there are two kinds, stud and draw.” 


“We play dealer’s choice.” 


“Pm afraid I am not familiar with that game,” Paxton said, 
feeling with his elbows to make sure his aces were all secure and 
well hidden. 


“Means that the dealer can declare either stud or draw.” 


The butler brightened. “Ah, then Pd be quite at home. Nothing 
too drastic, of course.” 


“Suit your pocketbook.” 
“Ah, then, a pleasure.” 


The amiable Mr. Jackson again took out his roll, peeled off 
another twenty. “Wrap up a Scotch to go too.” 


They went out into the mess and glare and mud of Rail Head. 
Jackson put a finger on Paxton’s elbow. “This way. I have a 
buckboard to take us up to the camp.” 


“A fine day for driving, sir.” 


The buckboard was a two-horse hitch, tied in the shade in front 
of the livery tent. Paxton climbed up on the left-hand side, Jackson 
went around, untied the horses, climbed into the driver’s seat, took 
the reins from around the whip socket. Then his hands moved 
rapidly and there was a gun in the left one, digging into Paxton’s 
ribs. “Yell, and you are one dead limey,” Jackson said. 


Sheila was glad to hear the butler leave the private car. James 
West’s three days were up this afternoon, and she imagined that he 
would be relaxed tonight; she wanted as much time and room as 
she could get to fix herself up for him. 


A railroad car, even the most luxurious of private cars, didn’t 
give you much privacy. She wanted to be able to go from the 
shower room to her compartment with her hair in straggles, if 
necessary, and to leave the door open while she went through the 


hot work of using her curling iron. She wanted to be able to run 
through the corridor in a ratty kimono if she needed to; and while 
Paxton was able to act as though he were blind and deaf, he was a 
man, though not like anything she had ever met in a life of 
railheads. 


She had her hair up in brown paper and was pressing a petticoat 
with a sadiron when she heard someone mounting the steps to the 
car. 


At once she whirled into her own compartment, twisted a 
fascinator around her head, and switched the faded kimono for a 
tailored bathrobe her father had given her last Christmas. 


When she opened the door again a man’s heavy voice was 
calling, “Miss Parnell, Miss Sheila Parnell?” 


She called for him to come in and heard him open the forward 
door of the car and tramp past Paxton’s room and the galley and 
into the lounge. He was a tall, broad, rough-looking redhead. “Miss 
Parnell?” 


She nodded, not at all afraid; she’d been raised among railroad 
roughnecks, and none of them had ever threatened violence against 
her. “I’m from Mr. West,” the man said. “Maybe I ought to say 
Major West.” 

“Everything all right?” 

“Better than all right,” the red-haired man said. “He’s caught the 
dirty crooks that were messing up the railway.” 

“Oh, thank God.” 

“Yes, I know about your father.” The man twisted his broad- 
brimmed hat in his fingers. “And sorry I am about it.” 

“I thought you were Irish, from the color of your hair.” 

“That I am. O’Farrelly, at your service; me friends call me Red. 
The major was saying, Miss Parnell, there’s to be a sort of 
celebration out where he is, his Indian friends and his railroad 
friends, including the police, of which I am one, and he would like 
your gracious attendance at such.” 

Sheila did not think that the message had been sent by Jim just 
that way; it had filtered through an Irish tongue on the way. But no 
matter. “How will we get there?” 

“Tm after having two horses at my hand, miss.” 


“Td better change into something more useful, then.” 
She sang as she got into a divided skirt, a white shirtwaist. 


Jim—dear Jim—had made fun of her blue jeans; he’d like the 
skirt better, and its wide leather belt showed off her slim waist. She 
pulled the paper curlers off her hair; the curl wasn’t quite set yet, 
but she’d be wearing a hat; her Leghorn straw, cut western fashion. 


The horses were pretty good-looking ones, but she didn’t think 
she had seen them before. She asked about them. 


The redhead was holding her horse’s head for her to mount, 
which she certainly didn’t need. “A new shipment came into Rail 
Head from Missouri this morning. Give me a Missouri horse over 
anything, I say, even Kentucky stock.” 


She muttered something in answer to that and swung up into the 
saddle. For a big man, Red O’Farrelly was agile in mounting, and 
they started off toward the rolling land south of Rail Head. 


She was riding along not thinking of anything at all when 
something began nagging at the back of her mind. She had been on 
railroads since she was born, was acutely conscious of them, their 
problems, their appearance. 


“How did a horse car get into Rail Head?” she asked. “The 
trestle’s out.” 


“They unloaded the animals at the trestle and took them in 
overland.” 


“T don’t think so,” she said. “O’Farrelly? It didn’t use to be Big 
Red Farrell, did it?” 


Her companion said, “Why, yes, just a little while ago.” She 
screamed as he pulled his gun, and be said, “Yell your head off, 
lady. There’s no one within two miles.” 


He pulled a thong from his pocket, dexterously caught her wrists, 
and tied them to the pommel; then he took her reins from her 
useless fingers and gathered them with his own, swung his legs, and 
clucked at the horses. “We’ll make some time,” he said. “I hope you 
won’t bounce too much, but it won’t hurt long.” 
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Adamson and Penrose were at desks in the warehouse office, 
each carefully going over some sort of document, each with a hand 
curled to keep the other from seeing what he was reading, when 
General Ball burst in on them. “I’ve been down to West’s car,” he 
said. “He’s gone!” 

Adamson looked up, growling around his cigar. “Well, he should 
be. He’s being paid by the government—my taxes, yours—to work. 
Pd hope he’d not be lollygagging around that fancy car of his.” 


Penrose said, “Now, Friend Adamson. The general is not an 
alarmist; what is it, sir?” 

“They’re all gone,” the general said, his hand clutching the stump 
of his other arm, massaging it as though it hurt. “West, Artemus 
Gordon—yes, yes, I’d expect that—Paxton, the butler. He went 
downtown and was taken out of the Palace Bar by someone the 
bartender had never seen before.” 


Penrose said, “A man I have never trusted. I still believe there 
was alcoholic beverage in that delicious syllabub he served me.” 

“All right,” Ball said. “Let all three of them be accounted for. But 
Miss Parnell is gone too. And the signs in the car are there that she 
went in the middle of dolling herself up. Hair iron, whatever you 
call it, laid out. Petticoat half ironed.” 

Penrose cried, “Lord above have mercy!” 

“No one else will,” General Ball said. He pounded his fist against 
the wall. “Women don’t do that! It’s not in the nature of the beast! 
She was taken.” 

Adamson said, “What’s your conclusion, Ball?” 


“Four taken. One to go to make up today’s quota,” the one-armed 


soldier said. 
Penrose began drumming on his desk top with his fingernails. 


Adamson cleared his throat, frowned. “You think those four, and 
the body of someone else, will be found as an ultimatum, as a sign 
that the outlaws don’t respect anyone, even a presidential agent like 
West, a pretty girl like Miss Parnell?” 


Ball flung himself up and down the office, furiously. “Something 
like that. Only—I don’t think the fifth person will be some 
nondescript tarrier. I think it will be one of the three of us.” 


Penrose’s voice was surprisingly firm. “I think you are exactly 
right, general. I had already reached that conclusion.” 


The bluster was gone out of Adamson now. He crouched in his 
chair, his face as colorless as Penrose’s. “Well, general, now, you are 
a fighting man. Do something. Stop this unholy—Get your car 
rolling. I’m taking it east at once.” 


“The trestle is out,” General Ball said quietly. “Unless the train 
has come out for those Indians, there’s no locomotive between that 
trestle and Kansas City. If you go east, it’ll have to be by horse.” 


“And be shot from the saddle,” Adamson said. He opened his 
desk, took out a bottle, drank deep without coughing. 


Penrose sniffed. “Little good that will do, Friend Adamson. Go 
on, general.” 


“As we three know,” General Ball said, “the gold spikes are here. 
I propose paying off. Yes, yes, I know. I was the one who had faith 
in James West, I was the one who really brought him here. But he’s 
taken, and there’s nothing between us and death and destruction 
except a few railroad police—one out of ten of them worth anything 
—and a platoon of cavalry that rode off God only knows where.” 


Penrose said, “My vote goes along with that.” 


Adamson’s hand was slapping idly at the desk top. “Fifty 
thousand damned gold dollars, a quarter of them mine.” His face 
was the crowded page of a badly written book; greed and fear 
pushed each other around his heavy features. “All right. It is 
unanimous.” 

Ball said, “This is the lowest moment of my whole miserable life. 
They don’t leave a man anything! Lost my arm, my military grade, 
my command, my career. Now my damned honor’s going too; I’m 


dealing with ruffians and renegades and—” He broke off, slammed 
the wall with his heavy fist again. “What has to be done has to be 
done. There’s no crew out at Rail’s End today; everyone who would 
work is on the trestle. lll have the spikes loaded on the work train; 
I'll drive the locomotive myself. You two will have to fire, taking 
turns; there’s no use in anyone else going along, finding out what 
our cargo is.” 


He went out of the office fast, slamming the door behind him. 


There was a long silence. The two financiers stared at each other. 
Then Adamson took a pistol out of his desk drawer. “I’m glad I’m 
not a Quaker,” he said. “P1 feel better armed.” 


Penrose gave his small, prim smile. His arm jerked in its somber 
sleeve. A derringer appeared in his palm, then immediately 
disappeared again. “God gives us but one life,” he said. “God 
expects us to defend it, not to throw it away needlessly.” 
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James West and Little Willow were the last to get to the 
outlaw camp. The girl was an Indian, after all; she did not cry, 
though she had seen her brother killed. 


Farrell was just untying Sheila’s hands when they got there. Jim 
watched the Irish girl climb down from her saddle, stiff as anyone 
would be riding without the use of arms to balance by. He was stiff 
himself. 


Farrell came over, took a knife from his boot, and slashed Little 
Willow’s bonds. She got down from her horse, her movements 
pulling the soft buckskins against her figure; Farrell’s men watched 
feverishly. 


Merritt said, “Mebbe I shouldn’t of brought the gal along. Makes 
five, Red.” 

Big Red Farrell said, “It’s all right. So far as the bigwigs go, we 
only got four. The boss can sell the idea that one of the high 
muckamucks’ll be the fifth.” 

“Who’s the boss?” Artemus asked. “Adamson or Penrose?” 

“You got too much curiosity,” Farrell said. “Remember what it 
does to cats. Why, even my own fellas don’t know who they’re 
working for. But tonight each of them’ll have six gold railroad 
spikes in his saddlebag, and riding out of here in all directions, and 
they never will know who they were under.” 

“Very clever,” West said. He yawned. “How about untying me?” 

“That’ll come,” Farrell said. “Jackson, put a couple of gun guards 
on this cop here. I got special orders about him.” 

Jackson took a rifle from one of his men, nodded to another one, 
and the two guns covered West. Farrell said, “Kick your feet out of 


the stirrups.” 


With two rifle barrels in his face there was not much else to do. 
Jim sat there, his feet dangling, while Farrell went to a saddle horse 
and took the lariat out of its thongs. He built a loop and tossed, 
easily, and the rope settled around West’s shoulders. 


Farrell jerked then, his big shoulders moving under his shirt; 
West felt himself jerked out of the saddle and flying toward the 
hard ground. It was only with the greatest of efforts that he landed 
on his left shoulder instead of on his head; his neck could have been 
broken. 


Since he was apparently going to be one of the five dead that 
day, it didn’t seem to matter too much. 


Farrell said, “Merritt, you better do this yourself. Just remember, 
even if his hands are tied, he’s a slippery one, a rough customer.” 


Merritt came forward, obviously not too happy at the 
assignment. 


Farrell took a slip of paper out of his pocket and started to read. 
He said, “First, go around him. Reach down between his shoulders, 
under his coat. There should be a throwing knife there.” 


Merritt didn’t go behind West; instead he jerked him around, 
pulled his coat down far enough to pin his elbows, and went for the 
knife, his hand warm and wet against West’s skin. 


“Right,” he said. West heard the knife clink on the ground. 


“Belt and gun we already got,” Big Red Farrell said. “Snatch his 
hat, there, Merritt. Easy, easy, don’t get in grabbing distance. Right. 
There’s a wire in the hat. Don’t know what he uses it for—in the 
sweatband, that’s it. Mebbe it’s for strangling people.” 

“The murdering thug,” Jackson said. 

West grinned at Sheila and Little Willow, Artemus and Paxton. 
Only Artemus grinned back. Paxton looked intensely frightened; he 
was between Little Willow and Sheila, who were glaring at each 
other furiously; if they erupted, he would be in the path of 
destruction. 

“There’s a picklock in the collar of his shirt, but we can leave 
him that, seeing as we don’t have a jail,” Big Red Farrell said. 
“Derringer in each sleeve. Easy now, Merritt. There we are.” 


“Nice little guns,” Merritt said. “Silver and gold set into the 


grips.” 

“Keep one and give the other to Jackson,” Farrell said 
expansively. “Okay. Now, knock him down.” 

“Huh?” 

“There’s all kinds of stuff in his boots,” Farrell said. “Here, you 
got gentlemanly feelings about hitting a tied man, I ain’t.” He 
stepped forward and cocked his Smithfield ham of a fist. 

As the blow came at him, Jim raised his looped wrists, managed 
to entangle Farrell’s fist. West turned then, quickly, got the thick 
red arm over his shoulder and heaved. 


Farrell went flying, and came down swearing in English, Spanish, 
and a couple of Indian dialects—a man who had been around. He 
circled, coming in at West more cautiously this time, but he never 
got there. 


West heard or felt someone behind him, started to turn, and was 
banged over the head with a rifle barrel held by Jackson. 


The next thing be knew, the sun was directly overhead—noon. 
He was lying where horses had been picketed, from the smell, and 
there was water on his face. He opened his eyes a little wider. 

Sheila was sitting on the ground on one side of him, Little 
Willow on the other, and they were both mopping his head with 
rags soaked in cool water. 


He said, “All right, all right, you don’t have to drown me. And 
why’s my head on a saddle instead of in somebody’s lap?” 

“We couldn’t decide whose lap it would be,” Little Willow said. 

“At least you didn’t split the head down the middle, like 
Solomon.” West sat up. His hands were no longer tied. He was in 
his stocking feet. He looked around and saw his boots. The knives 
were no longer in their lining, the spur that could be used as a 
telegraph key was gone, and so was the one that could be made into 
brass knuckles. 

“They had awfully good intelligence on me,” he said. “Someone 
who knew all about me and my rigging.” 


“Who’d know all that about you?” Sheila asked. 


“Oh, a dozen people. And some of them could have told about it 
to people they trust. To convince them that I was a good man in a 


crack, something like that.” 

He took the bucket of water Little Willow had been using, raised 
it to his mouth, drank deep. “Couldn’t we move into the shade?” He 
stood up, stamping to get his boots snug. 

The two girls rose. Little Willow said, “You’re very brave, Jim, 
but you aren’t very smart. Charging that man, he’s so much bigger 
than you are, and your hands tied, and all.” 


West grinned. The two girls stared at him. He flipped his coat 
open, slid his hands up out of his belt; there was a sheathed knife 
hidden under his waistband. 

“Tt was in Farrell’s boot,” he said. “I got it while he was sliding 
over my shoulder. I figure they’d already searched everything, they 
wouldn’t look again.” 

“Tm beginning to believe you are Irish,” Sheila said. 

“Cheyenne,” Little Willow said. “Pure Cheyenne.” 
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There was the noise of drumming hoofs. Jim looked out on 
the flats around the camp. Eight men were trotting in formation at a 
wide loop. They rode two abreast, then swept into a column for a 
charge, reined down to a trot again, and went back into columns of 
twos. 


West whistled softly. 


“They go around every hour,” Little Willow said. “And there are 
bunches of four men and one of sixteen that go around in between. 
And men without horses all around. There is no way to get out of 
here.” 


“Where are Artemus and Paxton?” 


“Artemus is sleeping under a pine tree back there. He says he’s 
not been getting the rest he should since he came to Rail Head, and 
goodness knows what you'll be having him do when we escape 
from here. Paxton, well, he has persuaded some of the jayhawkers 
that he shouldn’t go to his grave with his pockets full of money. 
He’s playin’ poker in Farrell’s cabin,” Sheila laughed. 


Jim laughed a little too. “I gather they didn’t search him? No, if 
they had, he’d have been hanged. He’s probably got a spring 
holdout in either sleeve and a mirror on his ring finger to deal 
shiners over.” 


“You're talking English, I think, but I don’t understand a word of 
it,” Little Willow said. 

“Tll translate sometime. Not everything is taught at Mount 
Holyoke.” 

Sheila said, “Sometime, sometime! You mean you plan on seeing 
this dog-eating heathen redskin in the future?” 


West stood up, put on his now unwired hat, and raised his hands 
like a preacher giving a benediction. “Now, girls, no fighting. 
Though it would be an interesting encounter, at that. Might take the 
raiders’ minds off Artemus and Paxton and me.” 


The Irish surged up into Sheila’s eyes, the Indian into Little 
Willow’s, and they both glared at him so seriously that for a 
moment they were closely allied. 

He turned and walked away. 

Artemus woke up at once when West stepped near him, rolled 
over—he had been sleeping on his stomach, head pillowed on an 
arm—and said, “How do you feel?” 

“All right. Got any idea on getting out of here?” 

“It’s rough as a cob. They run this like a military camp.” 

“Yes, I noticed that. Jeb Stuart or Phil Sheridan would have been 
proud of them; they probably all served under one or the other, or 
Fitz Lee. Certainly Quantrill never trained men that way, or Jim 
Lane with his jayhawkers.” 

“When are we leaving?” 

West said, “I haven’t finished making my plans.” He felt around 
in his pockets for his cigar case, but Merritt had taken it when he 
searched him. 

The two girls and Artemus were absolutely certain he’d get them 
out of the camp; no doubt Paxton was too. He himself had 
absolutely no idea of how it was going to be done. 

He said, “Let’s take a walk. We seem to be allowed to go 
anyplace we want, so long as we stay inside the camp.” 

“Looking for something?” 

“T want to see how Coralee looks by daylight and sober.” 

She was in daylight, all right, but not exactly sober. They found 
her under a tree, sitting on a board swing hung from one of the 
limbs. Two or three of the jayhawkers were sitting on the ground 
around her admiringly. Every time she swung, her legs were visible 
to above the knees, but this could not have been much of a novelty 
to the men of the raiders’ camp. 

She saw the two prisoners and leaped from her swing squealing, 
“Jimmmmm. You came back to me!” 

West nodded. “Couldn’t stay away.” 


He took her by the arm, turned away from the tree. One of the 
outlaws jumped up, saying, “That our gal he’s goin’ off with?” But 
another said, “Let him go.” 

West stopped and dutifully kissed Coralee. She, as he had 
expected, squealed. “They said you’d been captured, but I knew you 
let them do it on purpose so’s we could see each other again.” 


West decided to kiss her again, though she smelled like a river in 
Kentucky after the distillery sprang a leak. 


He put great sincerity in his voice, “Coralee, you and I have got 
to get out of here.” 

“Why?” 

It was a good question. She was sitting pretty here in the 
jayhawkers’ camp; lots of men to admire her—f admire was just the 
right word—all she could drink, congenial work. 

He said, “Do you think I want to share you with all these 
hooligans?” 

“Aw, you're sweet. But there’s plenty to go around.” 

He had been right. The work was congenial to her. He said, 
“Well, for one thing, if I stay around here, I’m likely to get my head 
blown off at any moment.” 


“Wooowhee.” 
“You wouldn’t want that, would you?” 


“I suppose not,” she said. This was without a doubt the most 
simpleminded dame in the world. But he hadn’t thought of another 
key to freedom. She went on, “You’re awful sweet, Jimmmm. But, 
golly, if Big Red Farrell wants to blow your head off he’ll be awful 
mad at me if I help you get away.” 

“But you’re going with me.” 

“T don’t want to. I have it better here than anyplace I’ve ever 
been.” 

He wondered if any of the old knights—Lancelot, Galahad—had 
ever rescued a maiden fair and then found out that the dragon he’d 
killed was the old family pet. Probably not. The knighthood 
business would not have lasted as long as it had if things like that 
happened to knights. They just happened to James West. 

She was what she was. He could lie to her and say he’d keep her 
by his side forever, but he didn’t intend to, and he’d never lied to a 


girl about just that. Every man has his standards. 


He did think of something. “They’re breaking up this camp. The 
men are going to scatter. You'll be left high and dry up here in the 
mountains.” 


“Wooo-wheee, not me. Three of Merritt’s boys, real good boys, 
they’re going to take me along. I betcha Ill get along fine in 
Mexico, though there’s plenty of girls there, I hear. Segar-eetas they 
call them, or something like that. A fella wouldn’t want to fool 
around with a girl he wouldn’t know whether to kiss or set a match 
to, now would he? If Big Red don’t cut your head off, mebbe you 
could go with us. There is plenty—” 


“To go around, yes, I know.” He tried desperately to think of a 
new tack. Appeal to her basic morality? He doubted that she had 
any. Remind her of her mother? It seemed likely she didn’t have, 
had never had, one of those either; and anyway, be wasn’t the type. 
He— 

“There you are,” Sheila said. 


She came out from behind one tree, Little Willow from behind 
another. Jim stepped away from Coralee. He would have welcomed 
Big Red Farrell and a gang of jayhawking gunmen at the moment. 


The girls moved in on him. Coralee stepped back toward him. 
She said, “Hey, what is this? These your ladies? Golly, that’s no fun. 
Three, four fellas and one girl, that’s peaches and cream, but three 
girls and one fella, golly, that’s no kind of a time at all. That’s just 
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“Well, now, Coralee and I were just discussing how we can all 
get away from this place.” 


“We were not,” Coralee said. “You were discussin’ it. Me, I was 
explaining how I don’t want to get away.” 


Sheila brushed Coralee aside and swung on Jim, an openhanded 
swing that would have knocked his much-discussed head off his 
shoulders if it had connected. 

But he dodged back, and the swing missed. Unfortunately, 
however, Little Willow was behind him, and when he made his 
dodge, she put out her foot and he tripped over it. 

He stumbled to his feet, and now all three girls were stalking 
him; Coralee’s dim brain had apparently figured out that he had 


been about to betray her too. 

The raiders and some of their women were beginning to circle 
the little grove where they were; this was too good a show to miss. 
Jim dodged in and out of the trees, but there seemed to be more 
girls than trees, or maybe they moved around more. 

The onlookers began to whoop encouragement to the three girls; 
nobody was on West’s side at all. 

Out of the corner of his eye, as he dodged, he saw Artemus 
Gordon, laughing as hard as any of the jayhawkers. This was not a 
situation that called for loyalty. 

There was absolutely no way of escaping. All he could hope for 
was a few seconds of dignity and safety before the awful fate 
descended on him. 

Then a sonorous voice came to his rescue. It was Paxton, more 
serene, pontifical, and ponderous than ever: “Ladies, ladies. I can 
explain everything.” 

The three women paused in their bloodthirsty pursuit. West took 
a deep breath and started sidling toward Artemus, who was still 
laughing, his face wet with tears. 

“T was trying—” 

Artemus said, “I know what you were trying to do, chief. No, as 
a matter of fact, I really do know. But it wouldn’t have worked. 
Dear Coralee can’t keep her mind on anything long enough.” 

“Tt was the only thing I could think of.” 

Artemus stopped laughing. “You mean we’re really trapped?” 

“Yes.” 

His assistant stared at him. “I’ve been counting on you to get us 
out. As soon as I saw you, I felt everything was going to be all right. 
You mean you didn’t let them take you on purpose in order to 
rescue Paxton and Sheila and me?” 

“No. I slipped.” 

“Now I am really frightened. I wonder what sort of pap Paxton is 
feeding the girls?” 

“When he’s feeling good, he can talk anybody out of anything.” 

Paxton approached them, the three women following him. 

Coralee was rolling her eyes at the men in the surrounding circle, 


already losing interest in the present project. 

The butler said, “Sir, I have been explaining to Miss Sheila, Miss 
Willow, and this estimable young lady here—” 

“Coralee, but don’t bother putting a miss to it.” 

“Miss Coralee, the durance vile in which you keep me.” 

West said, “Oh?” 

“The unfortunate gambling debt I owe you, sir. They are willing 
to forgo their—shall I say action, sir—if you will set me free.” 

“This is America,” Coralee said. “No slaves.” 

“Paxton’s an old darling,” Sheila said. 

“You really wouldn’t look well scalped,” Little Willow admitted. 

“Done,” Jim said. “Consider the debt canceled.” 

“Sir, my soul feels free for the first time in years. When are we 
leaving here?” 

“We're not,” West said. “I’m as trapped as you are.” 


Paxton’s wonderful poise faltered. “I never knew you to be at a 
loss before.” After a long pause, he added, “Sir.” Somewhere a 
bugle—no, a cavalry trumpet—sounded. 


Boots and Saddles. At once everyone was moving, even the 
workmen; Coralee left them, and there were just the five of them 
left standing. Artemus said, “Any sense in trying to make a run for 
it?” 

Jim said, “None. They’ve got horses, we haven’t.” 


But they did. Two men came riding toward them, one leading 
three extra saddle horses, the other two. They dropped the reins, 
ground—tying the horses, and swung so the carbines in their saddle 
boots were on the side away from the five prisoners. “Mount up,” 
one of them said. “Farrell’s orders. You two fellers better help the 
girls.” 

But Little Willow and Sheila were already in the saddle. West 
mounted, keeping his eye on the two guards, hearing leather creak 
as Paxton and Artemus got aboard. 


One guard pulled his carbine deftly, covered them. The other 
rode in, thonged West’s wrists to the pommel; then he went and did 
the same thing to Artemus and Paxton. 


To Paxton he said, “Hear you kind of took the boys at poker.” 


“T was lucky, yes.” 


“Wouldn’t put it that way. After you’re gone, Farrell’ll put the 
money in the mess fund. He don’t let us squabble over loot.” He 
sighed. “Move out, folks. No hard feelings, but anybody tries 
anything gets shot. ’ve shot some ladies before, and squaws before 
breakfast.” 


Little Willow said something vicious-sounding in Cheyenne. 


They moved out, one guard flanking them, the other bringing up 
the rear. West was quiet, riding along. A man with his hands tied to 
his pommel can guide his horse a little, ease the burden of riding 
somewhat, but he is always off balance; it is a tiring occupation. He 
quietly slid the knife out of his waistband and cut the thong that 
tied one wrist to the other and both wrists to the saddle. But he had 
to keep riding clumsily so the guards wouldn’t know. 


The rear guard was a long-faced, thin man, sunburned to a color 
somewhere between that of bright-fired Virginia tobacco and the 
burley of Kentucky. Besides the carbine in his saddle boot he wore 
two Colt revolvers, a very large Kentucky skinning knife— 
sometimes called a scalper—and two cartridge belts. He had a 
melancholy air, but he did not seem like a man you could 
intimidate. 


The flank guard, on the other hand, was a ginger-haired bulldog 
of a man, large jaw, small nose, stocky frame. He sat his saddle 
lightly and easily, his stirrups somewhat shorter than the Western 
fashion. He was a recruiting officer’s ideal of a cavalry trooper; they 
didn’t like big enlisted men in the pony soldiers. 


All around them, as they came out of the foothills and down into 
the badlands, there were clouds of alkali smoke, as the men of Big 
Red Farrell moved toward their rendezvous, obviously somewhere 
around Rail’s End. 


Jim’s hands were loose. He could swing his right leg back, and 
his horse would sideswipe into the flank guard; then a knife under 
the stocky man’s ribs, a reach across to get the carbine, a quick shot 
or a clubbing charge on the sprawling rear guard, and he’d be loose. 
Men built like that rear guard were not inclined to move fast; his 
whole face showed a lifetime of deliberation. 


But once loose, what could be do? He and Artemus could 
undoubtedly slip out between the platoons arid companies and 


detachments of jayhawkers; the pattern of dust clouds showed the 
method they were using to make their march, the Fitz Lee 
deployment. 


He and Artemus, sure. But he had two women and Paxton on his 
hands. The butler was obviously miserable in the saddle, just 
jogging along as they were; in any kind of a hot, evasive gallop, 
he’d either fall off or suffer a heart attack. And the women— 


They were women of the West, sure. One white, one red. At 
home on a horse, on a range, either kitchen or cattle. Well, maybe 
Little Willow wouldn’t know much about a kitchen stove; neither 
Mount Holyoke nor life in a wickiup would teach her that. But they 
would have taught cooking at Carlisle, and— 


This was nonsense. Women were women, and they would move 
two or three minutes after he told them to, and in a lashup like this, 
seconds counted, not to mention whole minutes. He didn’t dare 
make a break. 


They’d been in the saddle a couple of hours. The badlands gave 
way to prairie as the mountains had given way to badlands. The 
alkali clouds gave way to dust clouds and changed formation. The 
prisoners were now riding in the middle of a hollow square, spread 
out enough so that if one of the prisoners got a gun, everyone but 
the two guards would be close to the edge of carbine or pistol 
range. 


But, on the other hand, the fire power of the whole squadron 
would be enough to mow all the prisoners down in case of a break. 
Military procedure was to assure that if a prisoner had a gun, the 
immediate guards were already dead. 


Too late now. 


Half an hour later a trumpet blew, and the clouds of dust moved 
in on them, and then they were caught up in the gallop, going along 
with a column of twos on each side of them, a cloud of dust over 
them. 


Paxton was gasping as he clung to his pommel, trying to take the 
weight on his bands. The girls were ahead, Little Willow in the lead, 
both of them riding as easily as they could with their hands tied. 
Artemus was behind him, and he couldn’t see him. 


The jayhawkers all around were riding with the palm of the right 
hand resting on the stock of the carbine. 


The sky was obscured by their own dust, but he could make out 
another cloud approaching theirs on a collision course. Cloud of 
smoke. A train. The steady drumming of the hooves drowned out 
the noise. 

They were coming up to the right-of-way. 

The trumpet sounded again, and the troopers went right front 
into line, spread out in a long battle line. The ends of the line 
curved up, until they were making a semicircle. 

The prisoners were in the middle, with Big Red Farrell at their 
head. 

From behind a pile of ties General Ball rode on his handsome 
black horse and walked forward till he was facing Red Farrell. The 
general’s one hand held his reins negligently; he was wearing blue, 
without insignia, and a silver-trimmed pistol was strapped to his 
belt. 

The day was warm but he was wearing a military cloak that 
came down and covered the disfiguring stump of his missing arm. 

Big Red saluted and said, “Present as ordered, sir.” 

“Take your post, first sergeant.” 

Farrell wheeled his horse and rode at a canter to the left flank of 
the line. 

General Ball continued to sit the saddle quietly, staring at James 
West. Finally the general said, “You don’t seem very surprised, 
major.” 

“Pve known for several days, sir.” 

“How?” 

West shrugged. “This is a military operation. Penrose certainly 
couldn’t run it, and I don’t think Adamson could.” 

Ball said, “There are other unemployed officers around.” 


“Yes, sir. But not as good as this looked. And someone knew all 
about me, told Farrell. That was when I gave up hope.” 


“Hope?” The general’s eyes flicked up to the sky, watched a 
passing cloud, came down again. “Hope, West?” 


“Hope that I was wrong, sir. Hope that it wasn’t you. That hope 
died hard, general. Damned hard.” 


The general reached out, the reins between his gloved fingers, 


and smoothed his horse’s mane. “You are mighty sentimental for a 
military man, Major West.” 


“Just Mr. West. The war, as I said once to you, is over.” 


The noise of a train had been clear once the horses had come to 
rest, except for the inevitable jingle of a bit chain or creak of a 
saddle, the stamp of a hoof. 


“Something else is about to be over,” Ball said. He flicked his 
thumb at the train. “There’s fifty thousand dollars’ worth of gold 
there to end my exile. Exit Chief Engineer Ball, servant of a board of 
directors, enter General Ball, commander in chief, Ball’s Irregulars.” 


“There’s no war.” 


“There is always a war someplace,” the general said. “Mexico, for 
instance. Since the French pulled out, there’s been all kinds of 
fighting for power. There is a man, Diaz, lve got my eye on.” His 
eyes roamed right and left. “We’re scattering, rejoining south of 
Nuevo Laredo. These are only my cadre, Jim. They’ll be noncoms 
and officers; the Southwest and Mexico are full of ex-veterans 
looking for an outfit. I need a second in command.” 


West began to laugh. “Who’s being sentimental now? You don’t 
want to kill me.” 


“No, I don’t, and that’s a fact.” The general moved in the saddle, 
and his horse stamped impatiently. “These men—Farrell, Merritt, 
Jackson, and the rest—were all guerrillas, deserters, or both. PI 
have some lonely camps, with only scum to talk to.” But then his 
head lifted, and the fire of madness was plain in his eyes. 


West should have seen it when he first came on this thing, when 
they met at Rail Head. Maybe he had. The past dies hard. He said, 
“Fifty thousand dollars is a mighty low price for the honor of a man 
who might have had Grant’s place in history.” 


“And in the White House. And instead got eighteen months in a 
fly-ridden hospital bed and the choice of a job in the 
quartermaster’s department or a pension. I didn’t take it, West! To 
my eternal glory I didn’t settle for it!” 


“Instead you settled for scum. And fifty thousand dollars.” 


“You keep harping on that. It’s a lot more. There’s another 
railroad company ready to move in when this one proves it can’t do 
the job. No chief engineer and paying bribes to stay in business; 


they'll be through. And an international money order will be 
waiting for me in the Banco Nacional. A lot more than fifty 
thousand dollars.” 


“The price—” West began, but the one-armed soldier cut him off. 


“Enough money to raise and equip the strongest striking force in 
Mexico. I won’t be president there, of course; but Pll be the man 
behind the president. And Ill be riding at the head of a brigade, no, 
a division, of soldiers again!” 


“Scum soldiers, general. Your own word.” 


Ball beat on his pommel again, and the horse fidgeted in protest 
as the bit shifted in his mouth. “I’m the only man in the world 
today who could make a real army out of any kind of men you hand 
me. I’m a man, damn it, and a general, not a one-armed crock!” 


“Youre a man who sold out his outfit to a rival Wall Street 
railway company. And every bandit general in Mexico will know it 
and not trust you. Once a sellout, always a—” 

The gloved hand twisted the reins around the saddle fork with a 
deft movement, dipped, came up with the silvermounted pistol. “A 
little respect, major!” 

“Youre not my general. You’re a lousy sellout, who’d shoot me 
with the very pistol U. S. Grant gave you.” 

From down the line Sheila’s clear voice said, “You’re the man, 
general, who had five innocent workers killed a day. You’re the 
man who had my father murdered in cold blood.” The train was 
there now; there was the squealing of brakes, the puffing of an 
engine halting. 

General Ball barked, “Farrell! Merritt! Jackson!” 

His three subordinates spurred a length forward of the line, 
turned, and cantered to him. Farrell pulled up in the lead, saluted. 

“You know what to do,” Ball said. 

Farrell turned to the men behind him, said: “Dismount...Hoooo!” 

The two jayhawkers swung out of the saddle, pulled their 
carbines from their boots. General Ball said, “The powder and caps 
are in the coal tender.” 

The dismounted men trotted toward Rail’s End. 

“Snipers,” General Ball said to West. “The gold’s in the work car, 
with Penrose sitting on it and Adamson driving the locomotive. 


Those buzzards wouldn’t fight for it. So we’re blowing up the 
tender, between the engine and the work car, which will kill them, 
but never harm a case full of gold spikes. Agreed?” 


West said, “And the noise will bring a platoon of cavalry— 
regulars, not scum, general—at the gallop.” 


“They’re a hundred miles away. I ordered them out.” 


“And General Grant, the President, ordered them back. When I 
communicated with him on the wire, a galloper went right after 
them.” 


Ball said, “They’ll be too late.” 
“It’s never too late to kill a snake,” Sheila shrilled. 


The general’s eyes turned toward her. Farrell was following his 
marksmen, kneeling to take aim. 


2) 


Suddenly Artemus yelled, “Paxton, don’t—” and Paxton took a 
roll of bills from his watch pocket—the only one he could reach 
with his hands tied—and let the light prairie breeze take them 
scattering in front of the line of guerrillas. There wasn’t a raider 
who didn’t look at the money. 


Now! 


West dove out of the saddle at the general, hit him hard on the 
side of the neck with the edge of his hand, went over his horse, and 
came up with the silver-mounted revolver in his hand. 


No time; he shot Farrell in the face and went for the carbine in 
Farrell’s boot, got it, and dropped to a knee to fire twice at Merritt 
and Jackson. 


He didn’t wait to see what he had done to the snipers; probably 
nothing, they were out of carbine range, or nearly so. But he had 
started enough confusion to get the jayhawkers milling. 


He grabbed up the semiconscious general, used him as a shield 
while he ran to Artemus, cut the thongs on his wrists, shoved the 
carbine at him. Then he tossed the knife to Paxton. 


A gambling man can use his fingers. Paxton caught the hilt as the 
knife came end over end at his hands and hung on. He’d be free in a 
minute; he’d do something about the girls. 

He did—grabbed up his reins and rode for the train, the two 
women galloping hard after him, Little Willow, lightest and the best 
rider, passing him. 


West had dropped the general. He saw Artemus, sniping, 
knocking down the outlaws, one by one, but that was no way. The 
odds were too bad, doing it step by step. West grabbed a loose 
horse, swung into the saddle, and rode after Paxton. 


He might have gotten Merritt, he found, but not Jackson; that 
man was trying to rally the disorganized jayhawkers, get them back 
into some sort of military order. It would work, too; they had been 
drilled by a hard and competent general. 


Just a matter of seconds. 


He got to the train after Paxton. The butler had been riding the 
private train a long time; he knew something about cars. He had 
unshackled the work car from the tender, and he and the girls were 
pushing it back down the track, little Penrose desperately turning 
the wheel to release the brake for them. 


West swung up on the rear platform and helped with the wheel, 
jumped down and helped with the pushing. Bullets were coming at 
them now as the guerrillas got over the quick confusion of having 
all their leaders knocked out of the fight at once. 


The car began to move. 


The bullets stopped pinging into the wood and light iron of the 
work car and began concentrating on the iron sides of the tender. 
Sooner or later one of them would bore through the coal and hit the 
blasting caps, and then the hidden dynamite would go up. 


West said, “Paxton. Girls. Take cover in the work car. Lie flat.” 


Up in the cab of the locomotive, stout Adamson was shooting at 
the raiders with a revolver. But they were far out of pistol range. 


West bawled, “Adamson, get out of there, run! The coal car’s full 
of dynamite.” 


He had to repeat it three times before Adamson heard him. Then 
the red face looked startled, and Adamson dove out of the far side 
of the engine and began running. If he didn’t die of a heart attack, 
he’d be all right. 

The work car, once moving, had been easy to push; it was a good 
thirty feet away. Even if the coal tender went up now, it wouldn’t 
do more than blow some of its iron through the thin wall, and if 
Paxton and the girls were on the floor, they should be all right. 

West ran for the tender, leaped aboard, grabbed up a shovel. 


The horse he had ridden was still hanging around; half following 
him. He tossed the first shovelful of coal in the animal’s face, and 
the horse cantered away, his neck bent to try and keep the trailing 
lines from under his hoofs. 


West bent over the coal, shoveling fast but with caution, 
throwing the black fuel over the side, keeping crouched down as 
the bullets pinged into the sides of the car. Raise his head and he’d 
had it. 


Pretty soon he would have had it anyway. The guerrillas were 
coming closer, now that no one was returning their fire. 


Then a voice said, “Got another shovel?” and he looked up. 
Artemus, climbing up the far side. They both shoveled then, and it 
was Artemus who said, “I can feel something.” 


They dropped to their knees, scraping with their hands now. 
“Dynamite,” West said. “No good without the caps.” 


They had to stand up to move the case of sticks; West could feel 
his ears trying to crawl into his head as the bullets whistled around 
them. He risked a look. The guerrillas were lining up for a charge. 


They’d gallop hard for the tracks, trusting to numbers and speed 
to keep from being shot out of the saddle; a hundred yards out 
they’d drop out of the saddle, three at a time, toss their lines to the 
horseholders, and kneel for the snipe. And at that range, the soft 
iron of the tender’s side would be no protection. 


“Dig,” West said. 


Artemus picked up his shovel, then tossed it over the side. “I 
can’t do it,” he said. “If we hit the caps, we'll be flying like 
swallows.” He dropped to his knees and began scrabbling through 
the coal with his fingers. So did West. 


There was no use looking out. The bullets were still coming at 
the car, but not so many of them were hitting, which meant that the 
men were riding and throwing their aim off; no one can be accurate 
shooting from the back of a moving horse. 

Then West’s fingers hit something that wasn’t coal, and he said, 
“Got it,” and prayed that he had not merely found another case of 
dynamite. Artemus reached over and gently, very gently, they 
uncovered a small wooden case, brassbound. 


“Caps,” Jim said as reverently as a banker mentioning cash. 


He opened the small case, while Artemus clawed the big one 
open, handed him a stick of dynamite. “Never do this,” West said 
and crimped the cap home with his teeth. “Very dangerous,” he said 
and struck a match on the seat of his pants. He bit the fuse off short 
and lit it, and reared up to throw. 


The jayhawkers were down in a line of marksmen, each on one 
knee, taking dead aim on the car. 


He ought to throw the rest of the caps away, far away, but there 
was no time. He heaved, straight at Jackson, who was standing with 
one arm up, ready to give the command to fire. 


He had bit the fuse off too short. The dynamite stick exploded in 
midair, over the jayhawkers’ heads; some of them dropped prone, 
but none of them let go of their carbines. 


The banging of bullets against the tender’s side never really 
stopped, but it lessened for a moment; then it came on in full force 
again. 

West bit and lit and threw again. 


A gap opened up in the sharpshooters’ row, right in the center; 
its place was taken by pocked ground and bits of clothing and 
horrible human debris. As West bent for a toss to the left flank, he 
saw, out of the corner of his eye, a broad-brimmed hat lazily 
floating in the air fifty feet up; it swooped and dipped like a lazy 
hawk and then slowly fluttered to the ground. 


His toss to the left flank was high and went off more or less 
harmlessly behind the line; he put less muscle in the next throw, 
and now he only had the right flank to worry about. 


But as he turned, he saw that the raiders there were in retreat, 
running for their horses. He threw anyway, as hard as he could, and 
wiped out a couple of the retreating men, but nobody stopped 
running to fire at the coal tender. 


Artemus stood up, squinted at the place where the horseholders 
had gone over the hill and stretched. “Looks like those riflemen are 
going to have to hoof it away. The horsekeepers took off.” 


West followed Artemus’ sweeping hand. All out across the prairie 
riderless horses were topping the rises and then going out of sight 
again. The horseholders, if they had started with the first dynamite 
blast, would be long gone. 


West said, “Listen.” 

Far off a trumpet sounded. 
“Cavalry?” Artemus asked. 
“Late. As, more or less, usual.” 


“I know, I know. When you were in the pony soldiers, they 
always got there on time.” 


Jim pushed back an angry answer and then grinned. “Next thing 
you'll be calling me grandpa.” He swung out of the tender, dropped 
to the ground. Adamson was going back to his locomotive; Penrose 
and Paxton and the girls were coming out of the work car. 

West climbed the short, stubby pole of the telegraph line that 
connected Rail Head with Rail’s End. He didn’t have any kind of a 
key with him, but he could make out by bringing the two wires 
together for a short. It would be slow transmission, but readable. 
“Adamson. Toss up your pen knife.” Penrose would probably not 
carry such a bloodthirsty thing, and Paxton and Artemus would 
have been stripped of any kind of weapon. 

He wondered what had happened to the knife that he had lifted 
from Farrell’s boot. He had thrown it to Paxton, but that seemed 
years ago. 

He got the knife on Adamson’s second toss, scraped the wires, 
slowly wired. “Bring up horses and men to Mulliner.” 

Out on the prairie there were shots: the platoon of cavalry 
hunting down the outlaws. Well, he—and the dynamite—had 
whittled the jayhawkers down until the yellowlegs and the raiders 
were equal in number. 

But Mulliner and some railroad police and he and Artemus could 
be useful. 

He shinnied down the splintery post again and said, “The gold all 
right?” to Penrose. 

The little man nodded. “But I don’t understand what happened.” 

“Ball sold you out. He would get the fifty thousand dollars’ worth 
of gold spikes to get his men to Mexico, and when he got there, 
there would be a nice big bank draft to pay him. Some other 
railroad that would take over when you failed.” 

“The perfidy of man. The evilness of greed.” 


West suppressed a smile. 


From near the work car Paxton called, “Rider approaching, sir.” 


West pulled himself up on the coal tender. There was no 
mistaking the slouch hat and easy roll of a trooper in a McClellan 
saddle—a cavalry trooper. 


The man swung off his horse, came to attention, and saluted 
directly in front of Jim. “Lieutenant Behr’s compliments to 
Presidential Agent West, sir.” 


“All right, all right. I’m not a military officer.” 


“The lieutenant has rounded up or killed twenty-two men, sir. He 
wishes to know if that is all.” 


West said, “I’ve no idea. There ought to be loose-saddled horses 
all over the prairie, and by now they’ll be calmed down and 
grazing. Tell the lieutenant to get a couple of them, and we'll work 
together.” 


The man dropped some of his formality. “Lieutenant put me at 
your disposal, sir. Pll catch you a couple mounts quick as grease. 
Saw two all tangled up in their lines just a ways out.” 


“Snap to it, trooper.” 


The soldier saluted and jumped into the saddle and tore off. 
Troopers were always happy when they could serve out of sight of 
an officer. This would be even better; there wouldn’t even be a 
corporal or a sergeant to boss him. 


Paxton was trying to get his attention. West walked over to him. 
“Sir, Pl be getting back to the car as soon as possible. You’ll want 
dinner?” 


“Artemus and I, yes. We’ll pull freight for Texas as soon as he 
and I get back. Tell Orrin.” 


“Yes, sir. And—er—the young ladies?” 

“Oh.” 

“Quite, sir. All of that.” 

Drumming of hooves on the ground; the trooper coming back 
with two led horses. “I’ve got a little work to do, Paxton.” 

“It seems, sir, that I have too.” 

The trooper pulled up with dash and dust. West raised a hand to 
Artemus, and they both mounted, fast—so fast that neither Sheila 
nor Little Willow had a chance to protest; they seemed not to have 


known what was about to happen, and as West went off at a gallop 
—damned poor practice—they were running after him. 


He signaled to the trooper to come up alongside. “What’s your 
name, soldier?” 


“Private Piccard, B Company, Third Cavalry, sir.” 
“Piccard, do you think you can lead me to your outfit?” 


The soldier looked around the prairie. “Scattered all over hell 
and gone, sir. The lieutenant sent everybody out as skirmishers.” 


West nodded. “You know whether you took—or shot—a one- 
armed man?” 


“Not while I was around.” 


They rode along in silence then. The case was closed, the 
railroad was saved, the Farrell gang as close to wiped out as 
mattered. The women—Coralee and the others—would be moving 
south, but if they found a dozen disorganized men at Nuevo Laredo, 
it would be a lot. With Farrell and Merritt and Jackson gone, the 
outlaws would be afraid to turn north again; they’d drift into 
Mexico, and Mexico already had so many troubles that a dozen 
gunmen wouldn’t make much difference. 


But there was still General Ball to worry about. If Ball showed up 
on the border the whole thing might start over again. Presumably 
the general was broke, but there were other things than money; he 
was an organizer, a leader, and men recognized that in him, one- 
armed or two. 

And it was a time when many men were wandering, 
disenchanted, unemployed, looking for a leader. 

They had dropped down to a walk, were riding along easily, 
West in the middle, Artemus on one side, Piccard on the other, all 
three scanning the prairie, when they crested the rolls, relaxing a 
little as they hit the downslopes. 

Piccard said suddenly, “Rider, sir. Watch close.” 

He put his hand out in front of him, fingers spread for focus; in 
the V a man rode, alone. 

West squinted his eyes against the glare of the prairie sun. Then 
he said, “Mine. You two continue your patrol. Your mission, 
Artemus, is to find the lieutenant and get a report from him.” 

Piccard said, “Sir, I’m armed, and you’re not.” 


West said, “But it’s my job.” 


He went forward at an easy trot. That was General Ball ahead, 
and Ball had only one hope—to make it to Mexico. Which was a 
good long distance, maybe a month’s ride, and no old soldier would 
hurry his horse on a stretch like that. 


But the one-armed hero heard him coming and touched his 
horse’s flanks, and the thing ended in a breakneck chase. 


Then Ball must have sensed that West’s horse was fresher, or 
larger, or just plain better; he pulled up and turned to face his 
pursuer. 


They came face to face; both men dismounted. West tied his 
reins off to a clump of sagebrush and after a moment did the same 
thing for the general’s horse. 


“Still the diligent aide-de-camp, I see,” Ball said. 


West said, “Yes, sir. General, you’re my prisoner. Conspiracy to 
commit murder.” 


“You damned fool, I’m armed and you’re not.” 


Ball touched his silver-mounted pistol. West tried to remember 
what had happened to it in the scuffle when he and his people got 
loose from the jayhawkers; he’d had it once, and probably dropped 
it when it was empty. 


He said, “Souvenir of happier days, general. You went back for 
your gun. The gun that General Grant gave you.” 


Ball shrugged, the gesture grotesque with his one overdeveloped 
shoulder. “Call it sentiment. It worked, though. As I say, I’m armed 
and you're not. I think that makes you my prisoner, not the other 
way around.” 


West was suddenly very tired. He said, “Give me the gun. We'll 
go back to my train, and Pll turn you over to the first federal 
officers we find. You'll get a fair trial.” 

“And spend the rest of my days in prison.” 

“I don’t know. I just don’t know. I’m no lawyer. But you'll get a 
jury trial. You’re a great hero to the public—well, you still are to 
me. But I can’t let you go free after all those murders.” 

“You wouldn’t let me go free after one murder, and you know 
it.” 


It was West’s turn to shrug. 


But he was watching the holstered pistol. If the general’s fingers 
got anywhere near it, he would have to hit his old commanding 
general, knock him out. He had never hit a general and he had 
never hit a one-armed man. 


He watched the gun too closely. Suddenly General Ball whipped 
off his hat and flung it into West’s face. Then the powerful arm 
grabbed his right wrist and brought it around into a half nelson. 


West stood perfectly still. If he struggled he’d get a broken arm 
out of it. He said, “This is something out of a boy’s book, general. If 
you shoot, the cavalry are all around us. If you hang on to me this 
way we'll both starve to death before next winter. If you tie me up 
and put me on my horse, Pll get away from you sooner or later. 
Give up.” 

“God, West, ld say you were a fool for getting yourself into this 
mess, except I’m finding it hard to kill you; so I know what you 
went through.” 

Then quickly the soldier let go of the half nelson, stepped back, 
and swung at West’s head, hard, with the metal cap on the end of 
his stump. 


But West had gone down on one knee as soon as he was released, 
was pivoting out of that position to face the general, and could 
strike hard into the soldier’s belly with his right fist. 

The general doubled over, clawing for his gun; West dove and his 
two hands closed over the one, and they struggled like that for a 
moment. 

Then the revolver went off. 

General Ball lay on the prairie, his left thigh shattered. White 
bone shone out of the shiny red mess that had been the general’s 
upper leg. 

Any other man would have succumbed to the shock. General Ball 
said, “I seem to be developing a habit of losing limbs. Go on, West. 
You have the pistol now.” 

West looked down at the silver-mounted weapon. Then slowly he 
moved his arm back and tossed the gun near the general’s hand. 

Ball groped for it. His eyes were glazing. He said, “If I thought 
you’d make any effort to stop the bleeding and get me to a surgeon, 
Pd shoot you first and then myself.” 


West just stood there. 


It had been a long speech for a man so badly shot. Blood was 
pumping out of the shattered stump of a leg. The general’s eyes 
glazed more and then they closed and then he gave a long, 
shuddering sigh, and that was the end. 

There were four bullets in the revolver. West pointed it at the sky 
and fired three times for the cavalry to come and stood there 
waiting for them. 
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Steam was up in the locomotive when West and Artemus 
rode up to the siding. Paxton was on the steps of the private car. He 
said, “Do you wish to take these horses along, sir? Your own are 
already loaded.” 

West shook his head, and Paxton swung his arm in the highball 
signal. The locomotive gave two short jerks and then rolled off the 
siding smoothly. 

Paxton stood aside, and West and Artemus climbed aboard. The 
train was getting up speed. 

The butler went into the galley, came back with two toddies. 


“The water’s hot when you are ready to tidy up, sir, and you too, 
Mr. Gordon.” 


Artemus said, “Thank you.” West just gulped his drink and held 
out his glass for a second one. Paxton said, “Yes, sir,” and started 
away. 


“Wait a minute. How about the young ladies?” 


“Pm afraid they missed the train, sir. They were both out 
shopping for cinnamon for a special syllabub I was going to make.” 


“There must be cinnamon, even in Rail Head.” 
“Afraid not, sir. I took the precaution of buying all there was.” 
West almost smiled. The butler went to get his second toddy. 


Artemus said, “Cheer up. Laredo’s in Texas, we’re going to Texas, 
and Coralee was heading for Laredo.” 


“We'll ride around Laredo, Artemus.” 


West’s voice was more cheerful now. He took the second toddy, 
sipped it, and said, “You bathe first, Artemus. I have to write and 


code my report to President Grant.” 
“Oh.” 
“They’ll probably give General Ball a posthumous medal.” 


Artemus said, “Yeah, I guess so. If Adamson and Penrose don’t 
talk.” 


Jim shrugged. 

Artemus went away, but Paxton stood there. “A turn of the cards, 
sir?” 

“Fifty dollars.” 


“Make it a hundred. I still have most of my winnings from that 
camp, sir.” 

Paxton took out a deck of cards, split the seal with his 
thumbnail, shuffled and fountained the cards, held them out to Jim. 
When he stretched his arm a bandage showed under his black-and- 
white cuffs. “Scalded myself slightly cooking, sir.” 

West cut a queen of hearts, and Paxton laid the deck down on 
the table for his own cut. 

Jim reached out and peeled the edge of the bandage back. An 
ace of spades fell out. 

He opened the panel, looked at the blackboard, which Paxton 
had washed clean, and wrote “Minus $100.00.” 

Paxton sighed and retreated to the galley. 
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